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Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 

Stat favor. Cravupias, 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.”’—AKENsIDE. 
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VOL. 1. MARCH, 1817. __N. ii. 
REVIEW. 


Taz Virtacs, a Poem. With an Appendix: Portland, published, by Edward 
Little, & Co. 1816. 18mo. p. p. 180. 


'T we character of this poem might be given in two words: it is 
highly respectable. It does not exhibit so much of what a fine 
imagination would call poetry, as of that old fashioned and al- 
most obsolete quality, which we denominate meaning; or of ano- 
ther, which we still admire, notwithstanding its downright prose 
character, namely, purpose. We would not be understood as 
intending to imply, that Poetry may not unite both; for we be- 
lieve that the writer who best deserves the name of Poet, pos- 
sesses, in the highest degree, the power of condensing the very 
spirit of intelligence. Numbers are the song of meaning—the 
very voice of purpose. But we would endeavour to correct the 
misapplication of the terms: the looseness with which common 
sense is spoken of. This poem possesses a strong character of 
sound, reasoning, morality, and yet there is very little in it of 
common sense. And if there were, what would be its value? 
Notwithstanding all that has been said, and will continue to be 
VOL. III. 22 
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said, of such instruction, we maintain that poetry is as much 
beyond plain common sense, as the eloquence of inspiration is 
beyond the idle chattering of a gossip. Nor do we mean that a 
word which cannot be understood is, on that account, the more 
poetical—Poetry is the eloquence of the soul, the finest and 
richest essence of reason—it is a spirit that animates, ennobles 
and enlightens, ali that it touches. 

An imagination that is the legitimate offspring of Feeling and 
of Fancy, dignifies by its familiarity. It is always the character 
of great spirits to rise by their condescension. A natural Poet 
may use the most common words, be understood by the most 
common minds, and still not express common sense. But that 
imagination which is engendered in the intercourse of Phrenzy 
and imitation—the half-illuminated mind, that contents itself 
with wondering at the vapours that are created by the mighty 
commotions of genius—can never make itself understood by any 
language: for it is reared and nourished in doubt, and darkness, 
and mist. 

Poetry is the lightning of intuition—every object is brightened 
into importance by its flash; and, like the scenes that are called 
into life and spirit by the light of the storm, the landscapes that 
it kindies, too frequently fade in the darkness of remembrance. 
Who has not sought in vain, in his memory, for the vivid pic- 
ture, which poetry had shown to him, but a few hours before, in 
all the spirited and animated tints of reality-—Poetry, too, like 
that lightning, rives the most stubborn heart, rends the flint that 
encases the moral of every object under Heaven, and lays it bare 
to the eye of familiar observation. The composition before us» 
is to poetry, what steady sunshine is to the quickening effulgence 
of the lightning’s light. 

It is the part of genuine poetry, to furnish a clue to the laby- 
rinths of passion, that can lead us to explore their very centre, 
or essist us in retreating from their intricacies. But this pro- 
duction is rather the chain, with which morality would link the 
social virtues to the interests of every-day life. We want a 
word in our language, that would ex; ress that unpretending cha- 
racter of instruction, which assumes a middle rank between the 
usefulness of prose, and the magnificence of poetry. From 
what has been said, it may be seen that we regard the poem be- 
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fore us, as the offspring of reason, rather than of fancy. The 
author has rather chosen to bind his brows with Minerva’s olive, 
than with Apollo’s laurel. 

The poet begins with a plain description of mountain scenery, 
from which he stretches his adventurous wing to the creation— 
a subject upon which most poets think themselves privileged te 
venture an hypothesis. He soon awakes, however, from the 
dream of philosophy; and, for the purpose of teaching a moral 
lesson, introduces a well drawn character of the savage: 


“In hatred firm, a fierce and fearless foe, 

te own’d no umpires but his spear and bow. 
The warwhoop’s discord was his soul’s delight, 
His eye’s first joy, the slaughter of the fight.” 


Their cruel and merciless tortures of the foe after victory, 
are next described; and the author winds up the account with 
the following imprecation: 


“Chieftans for these, be all your Tribes accurst.”’ 


He seems to have forgotten, in the heat of poetical indignation, 
that the Savages have never been reasoned with, upon the atroci- 
ty of such triumphs, such tortures: that we have slain them, by way 
of convincing them, that slaughter is criminal; and that the only 
argument we have used to prove that scalping was unjustifiable, 
has been to scatter them piece-meal to the winds of Heaven, 
Cruelties in war are not confined to the Indian. 

His apostrophe to Charity is very beautiful: 


*Thou Angel Aimoner of pitying Heaven.” 


And his addres to the Maple does honour to his feelings as a 
Moralist, if not to his imagination as a Poet. But does the au- 
thor really believe, with Mr. Pope, that God regards all his crea- 
tures, with one common love? 


“And with egual concern beholds from above 
An insect or emperour fall.” — 


To our view of the designs of the great Creator, this appears 
to be nonsense, to be downright biasphemny. ‘The description of 
the Chase: p. 52, is painted with great vivacity and spirit, and in 
his sketch of the Village which succeeds it, the poet has shown 
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himself a worthy defender of “the fair.” His remarks on the 
women of our country are not less liberal than just. He has 


wisely forborne to follow the example of too many poets and phi- 
losophers, who have disgraced themselves by slandering them. 
He treats them, as they deserve to be treated, as companions and 
friends; and not as the unmeaning idols of boyish extravagance, 
or of whining, affected sensibility. We are pleased with the 
whole that he has said on this subject; but want of room compels 
us to give but a very short extract. After enumerating a few 
women of antiquity, whose conduct merited detestation, the poet 
exclaims: 


“But is the starry firmament less bright, 
Or would you veil the blaze of solar light, 
Because a transient cloud obscures the ore 
Or now and then a spot comes o’er the sun? 
Exceptions to their sex those monsters call, 
And for their faults and crimes condemn not all.” 


We are equally pleased with the author’s picture of the Village 
Lawyer which, as he is himself of the cloth, is no doubt faithfully 
drawn. 

The Appendix contains much good sense, and many excellent 
remarks, written in a style of unaffected simplicity. But we can- 
not help here expressing our regret, that the American poets 
should have fallen so much into the track of their brethren across 
the Atlantick, in note-making. A poem which cannot be written 
intelligibly, without the necessity of explanatory notes, had better 
not be written atall. The truth is, however, that these Notes 
are seldom given with a view to remove any obscurity in the 
sense of the text—the poet happets to mention a word, or an ale 
lusion, that puts him in mind of a story, and that story must be 
told whether the reader has ever had a chance of hearing it before 
ornot. We should be rejoiced, to see this ostentatious practice 
of magnifying the volume abolished, by American Poets. 

J, 
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Curcoe Hanown’s Pirertmace. Canto third. With other Poems. By Lord 
Buron. Published by Thomas Kirk and T. R. Mercien, New-York, Moses 
Thomas, M. Carey and Son, Philadelphia; Wells and Lilly, Boston; and 
Coale and Maszweil, Baltimore. 1817. p. p. 143. 

In this sequel to Childe Harold, the strength of Byron has 
returned—he has rent the pall that clung to him, and walked 
forth from its gloom in that immortal freshness of spirit, that re- 
creates itself from its own ruins. We see no longer the Outlaw 
starting upon us in that heroick carelessness, which, by leaving 
his whole heart and soul naked to our assaults, completely dis- 
qualified us from harming him. In the romantick boldness, with 
which Byron bares his bosom, when he stauds forth the cham- 
pion of unlicensed passion, of fierce, fervid, ungovernable en- 
terprise, he finds a mental panoply, stronger than the sternest 
mail, that ever invested the heart of man. Even in the defence 
of morality, Generosity would stay the uplifted arm by her en- 
chantment, or wither it by her indignation. We no longer 
witness the incantations of the fiery inoLaver, the worshipper 
of Ambition, that wasting spirit, that scatters empires with her 
breath—that offspring of eternity, that wrenches her tribute from 
the elements; and leaves a Moscow in every heart that she visits. 
His very tamelessness has departed from him—but he carries 
more of command than ever, in his dark eye and determined 
tread. Such stern tranquillity, im such spirits, has a boding in it, 
that threatens more than turbulence. His wildness and his vehe- 
mence, have disappeared: but in their stead, are conjured up, 
the darkest phantoms that ever haunted the repose of poesy, 
The poignancy of concentrated feeling, works the more surely 
and intensely within his heart for its very secrecy. In one of 
these poems, Byron has dared to summon us within that cir- 
cle, where the listener’s heart forgets to beat in unutterable 
expectation: where 1nspiRATion presses her hand upon the ima- 
gination, and forbids it to flutter: where the very spirits that 
trouble the dreams of men, are idle from the heavy repose that 
weighs upon them: where even the eye of the Poet wanders, in 
vain, for relief, amid the thick and solid darkness. Battle and 
storm have died: you hear no more the convulsions of either;— 
but every page is a chart, that shows where each has wrought 
and rioted. ‘The thunder is yet dreadful in its retiring echoes: 
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the mountain’s summit yet trembles, from the lessening shocks 
that worked its base to annihilation: there is yet a reeling 
among its oaks, although the Earthquake hath passed. 

Byron is no longer the free spirit of the air, that delighted in 
chasing the sun beam and the butterfly. He is no longer the ge- 
nius that could look unappalled, upon the tempest which he ex- 
cited by his sorceries. He no longer provokes the spirit of mo- 
rality to arm against him. Our life blood is no longer stirred to 
enthusiasm by his trumpets: but even now he speaks to us in the 
tone of a master, whose triumphant despotism is stayed only by 
his own will. 

The cloudy cliff, that used to rebuke the storms, that beat 
upon it, with its very steadiness, that nourished the hardy rich- 
ness of the mountain plant, that caverned the wild wolf, and 
nested the earliest worshipper of the sun—is broken, barren and 
tenantless—no moonbeam trembles amid its blasted vegetation: 
its torrent hath hid itself in the earth—the clouds have been 
shaken from itin its convulsions—and now it stands in the naked 
repulsion of truth, showing where has been the throne of the 
tempest—the Olympus of the elements. 

Byron is no longer the Gladiator: he more resembles Lear, when 
he recovers his senses. He moves in this sequel, in the slow, de- 
termined pace of solitary grandeur—august, even in its decay. 
You still see him with the “biting faulchion,” when he says: 


“1 stood, and stand alone—remember’d or forgot.” 


Who will not admire such a spirit? A spirit that can uphold 
itself, amid the ruin of all that it leans upon! 

Byron has amuch better heart than most of us would believe, 
from a superficial review of any of his poems. Still it is easy to 
discover the real character of the man through all his disguises. 
He is not half so stern, so implacable, so dark, or so great, as 
he would represent himself to be. He has his little passions and 
piques, as well as other men, and in the following pages we shall 
attempt to detect the purpose that leads him into such Tragick 
exhibitions of what he is not. 

The first poem in the collection, commences with that starting 
boldness which always distinguishes Byroy. Great thoughts 
will be abrupt, they cannot abide the tiresome parade of prepa- 
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ration. Again he addresses his child, but not as he before ad- 
dressed her, in the sickly doating of a father, who scribbles 
rhymes to an infant, because it happens to be his; because he 
knows that the poetry must be intolerable indeed, when the 
theme will not sanctify it to every parent. He no longer writes 
to the “young blue eyes” of his little “Ada,” to show his feel- 
ing, but because he does feel, because the smile of infancy 
comes upon him in his “phantom peopled slumbers,” all fresh- 
ness and innocence, while he has nothing to disturb the illu- 
sion, He writes now like a father, like the upholder of a great 
house; remembering his last hope afar off—as a father must 
write, who reflects that his child may be taught to pray, that she 
may never see him again; and therefore, his poetry now sinks te 
the heart. 

He is on board the vessel: he dreams of his daughter; and we 
will answer for it, that nothing but resentment prevents him from 
dreaming of his wife also: 


2 “Once more upon the waters! Yet once more! 
And the wares bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. 
Still must I on; for Tam as a weed 
Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail, 
Wherein the surge may sweep, the tempest breath prevail.” 


By such an introduction, we are prepared for the cloudy resig- 
nation of Harold—that being who chained us to him by our very 
disapprobation; whom we followed in our own despite, as if to 
see how far a man could wander from the track of his kind, as if 
to see if a poet could always find refuge in the “soul’s haunted 
cell.” 

We can fancy that we see Byron sitting apart—the waters 
“heaving around” him, absorbed in that intensity of contempla- 
tion, which always betrays him, when he is alone, forgetting 
every thing—earth and Heaven—and fixing with that devoted 
earnestness on remembered wrong, as if he lived but to revenge 
it—suddenly he exclaims: 

“Yet I must think less wildly—I have thought 
/ Too long and darkly, till my brain became 
/ In its own eddy boiling and o’er wrought, 
A whirling gulph of phantasy and flame” 
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The conclusion of the stanza has all that uncomplaining, bit- 
ter patience under affliction, that made Conrad so dangerous; 
he still has 


‘ © ” 
‘ Strength jo bear ag | time onmnet abate. ctmaens fot 
“Time,” he says, has‘altered him, in soul and aspect, as in 


age: 


? 
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o Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb, 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim.” 


If it were possible for Byron to collect and destroy, not only 
the copies, but the very remembrance of some of his poems; we 
should say that what were left, had gained in strength, 
what they had lost in quantity. His “enchanted cup” mantled 
brighter, and exhilarated more in his earlier poems: but in this, 
there is a corrected enthusiasm—a manhood in its spirit, that ren- 
ders its effect much more certain. It may not be so sudden, or so 
transporting, but it intoxicates the very heart, and keeps it lon- 
ger in that sweet dream, where it forgets the sorrows of genius. 
Still Byron says that he wears a chain invisible, that “galls for- 
ever,” “fettering, though unseen, and “heavy, though it clanks 
not; and we believe him. Would he know what that chain is? 
We can tell him—it is the adamantine tie of sympathy, that binds 
him to his home, to the love of his wife and child. It must weigh 
heavy, for a false pride hath made him strain its links to a mea- 
sureless extent. And Byron should know that such a chain is 
interminable, it is perpetually supplied from mutual interest, 
in the same object. 

He declares: 

{3 “The Desert, forest, cavern, breaker’ s-foam 
Were unto him companionship.” 

Much of this solitary cynical philosophy, is affectation; and 
we do not doubt that Byron himself will soon contradict it all, 
by a return to social life. He was terribly shattered when a boy: 
but that very shattering has shown us all his value:—he might 
else have lived and been polished into the insignificance of 


~ fashionable life: but now—he glitters in the unqualified, diamond 


radiauce of native heart-light. He might have 
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1a” “Droop’d as a wildeborn falcon with eZ] wing.” 


instead of wooing the sunbeam at its source. From native cha- 
racter Byron is disqualified for the quiet of social life—and 
whether he be abroad or at home, he must gallop the desert and 
ride upon the mountain wave. He can love to madness, but 
he must be madly loved in return: he cannot and will not sit 
and talk of what he dares; but he would rend his own heart, if 
the vital stream that fed it, could make one he really loved the 
happier. So far, Byron is superiour in his truth—but beyond that, 
the wasting of such energy on every whim of the heart, is all poetry. 
He can place himself no more above the touches of humanity, 
than any man of strong sensibility, and ardent imagination. 

In the xvaitth Stanza, he is at Waterloo; and then we see 
what a true Poet can co. He dwells not on features; but with 
that fine daring, which cannot be checked, even by battles, he 
sketches a whole field at a touch. He asks if Earth be more free 

_ though 
““ > ; ' 
| 9 And foam in — nt spy yby M rte wre peat? 
There was a ball at Brussels the night before the action, which 
is described as if the Poet were present: 




















, 2h “And there were sudden partings—euch as press 

: The life from out young hearts.” 

’ Here is another repetition of that peculiar, unnecessary 
> idion—from out. No custom should ever sanction such a devia- 
. tion from the original meaning of words, while it is possible to 
” find any other, to express our conceptions. 

Next he sculptures an epitaph upon the young and gallant 
lloward, that proves the greatness and generosity of his heart, 
more than all that he ever wrote; for he acknowledges, that he 
“did his sive some wrong.” 29 

1 The following is one of those little lines that we confess we 

, have not the magnanimity to overlook, or forgive: though we . 
M will try to forget them: urny f Stitt net Tome tre: 
it 32 “They mourn, but smile at length, and smiling mourn.” 

‘ He speaks of Napoleon, and calls him “Conqueror and Captive 


of the Earth.’ Such a compliment must be greatful to such a man, 
not only for its truth, but for its novelty. We are very serious: 
VOL. UE. 2 
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for, next to being the Conqueror, who, that had ambition, would 


not rather be the Captive of mankind?—next to having a world 
bow at his nod, when he was free—who would not rather 


that world would shake when it heard the clank of his chains? 
Napvleon! 





30 a. Thou hast smiled 

/ With a sedate and all enduring eye;— 
When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child 
He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled.” 


Such is the spontaneous tribute of the heart when, divested of 
prejudice, it approaches these pyramids of self-formed greatness: 


6 “He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find, 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow:” 


" “Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head.” 


The reader must not expect us to mark all that astonishes us: 
all that we can do. will be te leave some traces of our route. We 
are next taken to the “arrowy Rhone:” 


4 “And Chiefless castles breathing sternfarewells 


From gray but /eafy walls where ruin greenly dwells,” 
* * * ° . * * * ® 


47 “And there they stand as stands a lofty mind 


' Worn but unstooping’”’ 
a * * * 6 e * * e 


a ;, , , 
4 “Holding dark communion with the cloud,” 
* ° * * * * * 


“ay “Banners on high and BaTTLES PASs’R BELOW.” 


"Lhe brevity and distinctness of that last illumination, are like 
magick. Who cannot fancy that he sees a quick succession of 
battles and revolution in the dimness of the past? 

The sternness of his brow relaxes, and he tells the truth in 
spite of misanthrophy: 

XB “It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 


On such as smile upon us—the heart must. 
Leap kindly back to kindness.” 


Again he conjures up 


» 
py “The helpless looks of blooming Infancy.” 
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Phe tvth Stanza is one of those evidences of pique to which 
we alluded. In it Byron speaks of one “soft breast,” that was 
bound to his by ties stronger than the links of the church, and 
yet he says, “That love was pure”—*had stood the test of mor- 
tal enmities”—‘still undivided: 


Ss And cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes.” 


We shall attempt to account for this bare faced avowal of a 
criminal attachment.—Byron has so much self-love—so much 
of the refinement of vanity; that he would rather be hated than 
be indifferent to one that he loves. He still loves his wife, as he 
should; for we have proofs enough in every line, that he has 
ever written, wherein the remotest allusion is made to her, that 
he has loved her—to say nothing of the declaration before Hea- 
ven and Earth at the altar. In such bosoms love must perish by 
‘slow decay”—and a sufficient time has not yet elapsed for 
that operation: even if it had perished, indifference or hate, 
would succeed; and in either case, he would be silent.—Now, 
these}/Poems show neither indifference nor hate, but resentment; a 
passion which is the perpetual attendant on wounded pride. 
There are many instances of this resentment in the following 
Poems: as in a dream at the end of the volume, which is only a 
distempered picture of his own life;—and in the many reproach- 
ful allusions he makes to her conduct and attachment, even 
when he would appear to think only of his child—in that very 
distinction is seen one of the most frequent stratagems of the 
heart. If, of two objects equally beloved, we would show re- 
seutment to one, it is invariably done less by positive than by 
comparative unkindness. We are doubly indulgent and affec- 
tionate to the other. Is another proof wanted? We ask if By- 
ron does not doat upon his child: if he does not feel all that ex- 
quisite keenness of affection that can only be increased in the 
heart of a father by the fervour of the Poet?—And would By- 
ron thus doat upon his child, if he did not love its mother? — 
We are solicitous to defend Byron even from himself; for while 
we can forgive him for the common passions of man, we never 
can tolerate that cold blooded hypocrisy that can lead a man, 
whatever may be his talents, to the crime of deceiving a woman, 
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and then boasting of it: of winning a heart by a counterfeit pas- 
sion; and then declaring that, even when he received the bene- 
diction, that united them for eternity, he loved another.—¥or our- 
selves, we have no question, that Byron was stung to the heart, 
with the seeming readiness of his partner’s acquiescence in the ad- 
vice of her friends; was so humbled, by finding that his wife 
could see him depart, forever, without opposition—(though if she 
had opposed him, he would have despised her for it)—that he has 
chosen this method of wounding her in return.—We are really 
reluctant to touch on such a subject, but Byron has compelled us 
to vindicate him, and account for this marvellous overflow of 
tenderness on his child, when he has yet a wife. We say again. 
the wife of Byron has nothing to fear while he loves her child. 
He bids the Rhine farewell: 

rx “Adieu to thee again'!—a vain adieu! 

There can be no farewell to scenes like thine, 

The mind is colour’d by thy every hue. 





Lx I Above me are the Alps, 


THE PALLACES OF NATURE, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacl’d in clouds their snowy scalps, 
AXD THRON’D ETERNITY IN ICY HALLS 

OF coLp suBLIMITY, Where forms and falls 
The avalanche—THE THUNDERBOLT OF sNoWw!”’ 


In the rxvth stanza, the mind of the poet becomes diseased— 
he attempts bold personification—and only pictures burlesque 
sentiment: 


vis” “By a lone wall a lonelier coiumn rears 


A grav and grief-worn aspect of old days, 
Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years.” 


All of which is greatly poetical, except the “grief-worn” which 
should have been shattered, or some such epithet: but when he 
continues: 


“And Jooks as with the wild bewilder’d gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze.” 


We say that there is quite too much poetry, even for us. 
Every succeeding line is fall of that capricious shifting that hur- 
ries the reader into the bustle of action. Lake Leman he calls 
the mirror of the stars and mountains, and then philosophizes. 
with his nsual spirit, through twe or three stanzas. 
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The charge of infidelity can never be repeated against Byron, 
by any man who will read this third canto. forhe gives that tes- 
timony which cannot be mistaken, the voice of the heart. 
In Stanza Lxxist, Byron is again extravagant—and almost ri- 
diculous. He compares the meeting of the Rhone with its “nurs- 
ing lake,” to the cries ofa “froward” child—and the rushing of 
the waters that “feed it,’ to the kisses of the parent to still 
its cries! 
To those who love to stretch their young pinions in the vision- 
ary worlds of sentiment: who love to worship with Rousseau, at 
the shrine of artificial tenderness—to leave virtue and reality 
for passion—the abode of “gods and godlike men”—the temple 
of sound morality—for the sepulchre of fecling.—We say, read 
wh@t Byron says: 
“Here the self torturing sophist—wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion: and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence; 

he knew 

How to make madness beautiful.” 





We next come to his anticipation of that hour when he may 
punish or forgive, and we find an obscurity in the last line that 
completely shelters it from criticism. We suppose he means that 
when he has next the power to punish or forgive, he will not be 
so precipitate. 





$4 « : —— in his lair 
Fix’d Passion holds his breath—until the hour 
Which shall atone for yeare » 





Byron rarely attemps to describe the still “hush of night” yet 
when he does, we are compelled to admit that, there, too, the 
Poet is at home: 


ae “There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ~-___- - — 
& 7 There seems a floating whisper on the hill 
the star light dews 





All silently their tears of love instil” — 


He next gives us a most transcendent picture of breathless 
Silence when she sits in the wide air: when—Heaven and Earth 
are still: 


Ny “All is concenter’d in a life intense” — 
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Suddenly the scene shifts: 


G 2 “The sky is changed!—and such a change'—oh night, 


And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Vet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman—Far along, 
From peak to peak, Riderd otiry, “ee as 
LEAPS THE LIVE THUNDER!—not from one lone cloud 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud. 
q 3 And this is in the night:—most glorious night! 
‘Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy ferce and far delight,— 
Al portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines,— ‘=e 
And the dig rain comes dancing to the Earth’ -y 
And now again ’tis black,—and now, the giee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquakes birth. 


Were it not for that young earthquake, we should say, that this 
burst was the grandest tribute to inspiration that we ever heard. 
Still we must not condemn the whole passage for the ludicrous 
image that the last line cannot fail to excite. We would not tri- 
fle, but the step from sublimity to nonsense is short—very short 
—great genius is little else than phrensy stripped of its wildest 
plume:—and one unfortunate word may write madness on the 
most wonderful effort that ever immortalized a poet. If the sin- 
gle word young were omitted in that description, we would kneel 
to the echoing of such mountain melody. 


q v “The morn is up again, the dewy morn 


With breath all incense, and with cheek ail bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn.” 


Every poet finds that morning has a freshness in it, than can 
always give interest to any description; but it is now very diffi- 
cult, even for a poet to say any thing new on the subject. 

Of Voltaire and Gibbon, he says, in a manner that speaks like 
a trumpet to his accusers; they were: 

MOS “Mortals who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 


A path to perpetuity of fame; 
They were gigantick minds, and their steep aim, 
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(0 & Was, Titan like, on daring doubts to pile 

Thoughts which should call down thunder—* * 

* ad * e if Heaven the while 








On man, and man’s research could deign te more than emile.” 
Again he clasps his hands and bows to Italy: 


lie “Ttalia! too, Italia! looking on thee, 
Full flushes on the soul, the light of ares; 
Thou wer’t the throne and grave of empires.” 


He concludes with an address to his child: 


// “7 know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, bd ° ° ® 


And he is right, she will love him: 


MG = “The child of love, though born in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion.” 

Byron never was so uniformly thoughtful and dignified, as in 
this poem. The «Prisoners of Chillon,* is fine and poetical, 
but is rather the careless production of a mind that would not 
let its materials be idle, than the solid fabrick it rears in its busy 
hourss—rather the triflings of architecture, than the stern edifices 
she can erect, although the earth rock beneath her, in her em- 
ployment. 

His lines to “darkness” are the most entirely original, oppres- 
sive; and wonderful, that we have ever seen; they are more the. 
oracles of prophecy than of fancy. The blood curdles in ite 
admiration. 

The “dream,” is exquisite, but there is too much of the vision- 
ary, for a biography: and too much of fact for fancy. The re- 
maining poems have little to recommend them. 

We have now done with Byron. Little did we believe that we 
should so soon be called upon again, when we finished the criti- 
cism on his collected works. Few men are calculated to endure 
a steady application to the beauties of such a poet, fewer still 
to pass sentence upon his works. We find an excuse for our 
presumption, in the effect produced upon us by frequent perusal; 
that effect was enthusiasm. Itis impossible to read him with any 
attention and not catch a portion of that untameable wildness 
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which has distinguished him, or that depth of feeling which 
now attends him; of that abruptness that starts upon you so sud- 
denly, disappears, and flashes again, while your eye is absolute- 
ly darkened by its brilliancy. 

Our only wish was to make him, whom we consider the first of 
poets, better known in our country; if we have succeeded, it is all 
that we wish; and we pray that his next song may come to us 
loaded with thankfulness for a restoration to his family and home; 
even though the father and husband may be the death of the poet. 

A. 








An Inquiry inte the Literary and Political Character of James Tur First. 
By the Author of Curiosities of Literature, &c. &c.. London 1816, 12mo 
Pp. p. 228. 


A great genius, and an useful writer, are characters so es- 
tially different, that they can never be confounded even by the 
dull, much Jess can they be mistaken by the intelligent and ob- 
serving. There is a literary industry, possessed by sume men, 
and certainly by Mr. D’ Israeli, which is fully entitled to the 
comparative praise of perseverance in research, and judgment 
in selection; which revives what is worthy of preservation, 
though it has been forgotten through negligence or love of novel- 
ty: which preserves valuable knowledge, by a judicious selection 
of what is good, which,if blended with the bad, would inevitably 
perish. This is an undertaking, which if not exalted, is at least 
productive of. intellectual benefit; and he who rescues a book 
from the ravages of the worms, or the fury of the flames, may, 
without injustice, be ranked next to him, who produced it origi- 
nally; he is the benefactor of knowledge! 

James the first, the royal pupil of the classick Bucanan; the 
prosperous, the wise, the virtuous son of the unprincipled and 
unhappy Mary of Scotland; the illustrious heir to the throne of 
Elizabeth; and the pacifick father of the miserable Charles the 
first, is undoubtedly the most interesting personage of royal 
quality, that English History contains. The numberless objects 
of interest, and events of importance, that are associated with 
his reign, or connected with his character, crowd upon the mind 
with the confusion of a multitude. Without regarding the 
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panegyrick of admirers, or the detraction of foes, James was as- 
suredly a superiour character, for the age he lived in. His mind 
was expansive, and enriched with knowledge: his prejudices 
were softened, if not expelled; and the passions of the King were 
supplanted by the sentiments of the Scholar; and these qualities 
in combination with a good heart, and a rational temper, were 
excellentiy adapted, to form a monarch, mild, just, and peace- 
ble; and a philosopher ardent, liberal, and inquisitive. 

The object of Mr. D’ Israeli, is professedly the vindication of 
James, from the s!ander of his enemies, and the misrepresenta- 
tion of faction; considered both in a literary and political light. 
That he has succeeded in his undertaking must still remain a matter 
of opinion, with the adversaries and friends of that monarch, 
though to us his success isapparent. However this may be con- 
sidered, his book notwithstanding, will be found to contain much 
interesting matter, and entertaining anecdote, not readily to be 
met with in other works; especially as few students have the dis- 
position, and still fewer the opportunity, to consult the originals 
from whence his information and extracts are‘derived. 

We shall cite some passages to illustrate the work before us, 
for the entertainment of our readers. The following gives us 
an insight into an interesting part of James’s character, and proves 
his credulity not to have been weak, nor his religion superstitious, 
or fantastical. 

“One Haddock, says our author, who was desirous of becoming a preacher, 
but had a stuttering and slowness of utterance, which he could not get rid 
of, took to the study of physick; but recollecting, that when at Winchester, 
his school-fellows had told him that he spoke fluently in his sleep, he tried, 
after his first sleep, to form a discourse on physick. Finding that he succeed- 
ed, he continued the practice: he then tried divinity, and spoke a good sermon, 
Having prepared one for the purpose, he sat up in his bed, and delivered it 
so loudly that it attracted attention in the next chamber. bl was soon reported 
that Haddock preached in his sleep; and nothing was heard but inquiries af- 
ter the sleeping preacher, who soon found it his interest to keep up the delu- 
sion. He was now considered as a man truly inspired; and he did not in his 
own mind rate his talent at less worth than the first vacant bishoprick He was 
brought to court, where the greatest personages anxiously sat up through 
the night by his bed-side. They tried all the maliciousness of Puck, to 
pinch, and to stir him: he was without hearing or feeling; but they never 
departed without an orderly text and sermon; at the close of which, groan- 
ing and stretching himself, he pretended to awake, declaring that he was 
wnconscious of what had passed. “I'he King,’ says Wilson, no flatterer of 
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James, ‘privately handled him so like a chirurgeon, that he found out the 
sore.’ The King was present at one of these sermons, and forbid them; and 
his reasonings, on the occasion, brought the sleeping preacher on his knees, 
The King observed, that things studied in the day time may be dreamed of 
in the night, but always irregularly, without order; not, as these sermons 
were, good and learned: as particularly the one preached before his Majesty 
in his sleep,—which he first treated physically then theologically; “and I ob- 
rerved,” said the King, ‘ that he always preaches best when he has the most 
crowded audience.” This sleeping preacher’s practice proceeded from his 
natural infirmity of stammering; he found he could speak better in bed, with 
his eyes shut from every object, and his habit of talking in his sleep. This 
induced him to practise the deception; but “were he allowed to proceed, all 
slander and treason might pass under colour of being asleep,” added the 
King, who notwithstanding his pretended or awoke the sleeping 
preacher for ever afterwards.” 

In this passage, we have much that unfolds the character of 


James, as well as throws light upon a great Civilian’s opinions 


and principles. 

“The following anecdotes of Lord Chief Justice Coke have not been pub- 
lished. They are extracts from manuscript letters of the times; on that oc- 
casion at first, the patriot did not conduct himself with the firmness of a 
great spirit:” 

Alluding to his being committed to the tower for disloyal sen- 
timents. 


-Vovemtber 19, 1816. 

“The thunderbolt hath fallen on the Lord Coke, which hath overthrown 
him from the very roots. The supersedeas was carried to him by Sir George 
Coppin, who, at the presenting of it, received it with dejection and tears. 

Tremor et successio non cadunt in fortem et constantem. I send you a dis- 
tich on the Lord Coke. 

Jus condere Cocus potuit, sed condere jure 
Non potuit; potuit condere jura cocis.” 

It happened that the name of Coke or rather Cook, admitted of being pun- 
ned on, both in the Latin and English; for he was lodged in the Tower, in 
a room that had once been a kitchen, and as soon as he arrived, one had writ- 
ten on the door, which he read at his entrance— 


“This room has long wanted a Cook.” 


“The prince interceding lately for Edward Coke, his Majesty answered; “He 
knew no such man.” When the prince interceded by the name of Mr. 
Coke, his Majesty still answered, “He knew none of that name neither; but 
he knew there was one Captain Coke, the leader of the faction in parliameft.” 

“Jn another letter, Coke appears with greater dignity—When Lord Arundel 
was sent by the King to Coke, a prisoner in the Tower, to infurm him that his 
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Majesty wonld allow him to consult with eight of the best learned in the law 
to advise him for his cause; Coke thanked the King, but he knew himself to 
be accounted to have as much skill in the law as any man in England, and 
therefore needed no such help, nor feared to be judged by the law. He knew 
his Majesty might easily find, in such a one as he, whereby to take away his 
head, but for this he feared not what could be said. 

“J have heard you affirm,” said Lord Arundel, “That by law he that should 
go about to withdraw the subjects hearts from their King, was a traitor.” — 
Sir Edward answered, “that he held him an archtraitor.”— 

“James the first said of Coke, “ihat he had so many shifts, that, that throw 
him were you would, he still fell upon his legs,” 

“This affair ended with putting Sir Edward Coke on his knees before the 
council-table, with an order to retire to a private life, to correct his book of 
Reports, and occasionally to consult the King himself.”— 


Mr. D? Israeli vindicates James with skill and eloquence and 
if he does not constantly succeed in inspiring a reverence for his 
character, he prevents and intercepts your hatred and disappro- 
bation. Slander, faction, and prejudice, have certainly covered 
the head of James, with unjust odium: but our author is profesed- 
ly his devoted advocate, and like an advocate, he attemps to var- 
nish every unfavourable action, and palliate every tyrannical 
measure of his reign. Yet he has vehement passions to subdue 
in the publick mind, and pethaps he has not given too much em- 
phasis to his arguments, or brought too many proofs to support his 
position. James was arbitrary, but humane; he was learned, and 
no more of a pedant than the rest of the world in that age, but 
his learning is not the dead parade of plodding dulness; it was 
quickened by genius, fancy and invention. He was deeply read 
in the secrets of the hearts of men; and few Princes equalled him 
in sagacity, patriotism, and benevolence. If his successor had 
benefited by his maxims, his discernment, his admonitions, or 
his experience, the crimes of Cromwell would have been buried 
in the forgetfulness of private debaucheries; the calamities of 
Charles whuld have been reduced to mere vexations; and the 
rights of the Stuarts would never have been upheld by the fra- 
gile power of a declining hing, and the nominal influence of a 
corrupt Pope. Yet without the Revolution, it may be questioned 
whether the British people would have been so great, so happy, 
and so opulent as they are: they could not have been so free. 
The means by which arbitrary power has become limited, and 
freedam grown to a head, must ever prove interesting to a Repub 
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lican people; and no American can be indifferent to a discussion 
connected with historical science and political principles: and the 
era to which this work refers, is possessed of additional matter 
for in.uiry and reflection. Ss. 


History or THE tate Wan, between the United States and Great Britain, 
contuining a minute account of the various MILITARY AND NAVAL OPERA- 
TIoNs—illustruted with plates. By H. M. Brackrenniner, Esg. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. Baltimore: Joseph Cushing. 1817. 12mo. 
p. p- 363. 

The rapidity, with which the anonymous edition of this little 
work was disposed of, is almost without example in the annals of 
American book-selling: two thousand copies having been sold in 
less than amonth. We mention this, not only as a circumstance 
highly honourable to the author, but as an evidence that nothing 
had been previously written on the subject, which deserved the 
name of history. This flattering reception of a production 
which had been literally written currente calamo—for we have 
been told, and we believe, that it was written, printed, and 
ready for sale, in less than si. weelcs—was of itself, enough to 
draw the author from his concealment. Buta nobler motive 
than vanity, we are well assured, induced him to publish this 
second edition; upon which sufficient pains have been bestowed 
to make it an offering worthy the publick favour. 

In the introduction, the author has givena brief, but temperate 
and manly view of the causes which led to the war; causes which 
had their foundation in the unwarrantable and ridiculous notions 
entertained by both countries, with regard to their relative situa- 
tion, as parent and child. ‘The operation of such feelings, even 
though imperceptible, was well calculated to produce that in- 
crease of claims, on the one part, and of submission on the 
other, until neither could be carried farther: and war became 
the natural and necessary result. The author has spared no 
pains in the collection of facts from every authentick source; 
which he lays before the reader in the plain garb of history, with 
no other comments than are necessary to their elucidation. The 
ollowing account of the surrender of Detroit by general Hull, 
at the very commencement of the war, affords a good example of 
the author’s style, and mode of thinking: 
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“Qn the 19th the British took a position opposite Detroit, and immedi. 
diately set themselves about erecting batteries. On their approach, Major 
Denny, who commanded at Sandwich, abandoned his position and crossed 
over to Detroit, it having been determined to act entirely on the defensive. 
The British con:inued their preparations for the attack. On the 15th a flag 
of truce was sent by them to summon the place to surrender. A note to the 
following effect was directed to general Hull, by the British commander’ 
‘Sir, the forces at my disposal authorise me to require of you the surrender 
of Detroit. It is far from my inclination te join in a war of extermination, 
but you must be aware that the numerous body of Indians who have attached 
themselves to my troops will be beyond my con‘rol, the moment the contest 
commences. You will find me disposed to enter into such conditions as will 
sa'isfy the most scrupulous sense of honour. Lt. Col. M"’Donald and Major 
Glegg are fully authorised to enter into any armangements that may tend to 
prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood.’ This was signed by major gener- 
al Brock. 

“To this summons an answer was returned, that the fort would be defend- 
ee to the last extremity. The British immediately opened their batteries, 
and continued to throw shells during a great part of the night. The fire 
was returned, but with little effect on either side. In the morning, it was 
discovered that the British were landing their troops at Spring Wells, under 
cover of their ships. To prevent the landing from the fort, at this moment 
Was a matter impossible; the town lying between it and the river, But if 
Hull had not neglected the advice of his officers, he might have effectually 
prevented it, by erecting batteries on the bank, where they would be com- 
pelled to debark. A strange fatality seemed to attend this unfortunate man 
in every thing he did, or neglected to do. The enemy having landed, about 
ten o’clock, advanced towards the fort in close column, and twelve deep 
The fort being separated from the town, by an open space of about two hun- 
dred yards, they could come within this distance, before the guns could be 
brought to bear upon them, unless they should approach in the rear. Tlic 
American force was, however, judiciously disposed to prevent their advance. 
The militia, and a great part of the volunteers, occupied the town, or were 
posted behind pickets, wherever they could annoy the enemy’s flanks; the 
regulars defended the fort; and two twenty-four pounders charged with 
grape, were advantageously posted on an eminence, and could sweep the 
whole of the enemy’s line, should he dare to approach All was now silent 
expectation: the daring foe still slowly advanced, apparently regardless, or 
unconscious of their danger, fur their destruction must have been certain, 
had they not been impressed with contempt for a commander, who had so 
meanly abandoned Sandwich a few days before. The hearts of our country- 
men beat high, at the near prospect of regaining their credit. But who can 
describe the chagrin and mortification which took possession of these troops, 
when orders were issued for them to return to the fort; and the artillery, at 
the very moment when it was thought the British were deliberately advancing 
to the most certain destruction, was erdercd not to fire! The whole force 
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together with a great number of women and children, was gathered into the 
fort, almost too narrow to contain them. Here the troops were ordered to 
stack their arms, and to the astonishment of every one, a white flag, in 
token of submission, was suspended from the walls. A British officer rode 
up to ascertain the cause, for this surrender was no less unexpected to the 
assailants. A capitulation was agreed to, without even stipulating the terms, 
Words are wanting to express the feelings of the Americans on this occa- 
sion; they considered themselves basely betrayed, in thus surrendering to 
an inferiour force without firing a gun, when they were firmly convinced 
that that force was in their power. They had provisions for at least fiftee™ 
days, and were previded with all the requisite munitions of war. They 
were compelled, thus humiliated, to march out, and to surrender themselves 
prisoners at discretion. The British took immediate possession of the fort, 
with all the publick property it contained.—” 

This early disgrace, which was brought upon our arms on land, 
by the darstardly conduct of General Hull, was soon forgotten 
in the glory acquired for them by another Hull, on another ele- 
ment. The battle of the Constitution and Guerrier, is described 
with all the enthusiam of one who felt that he was the compat- 
riot of the victor, and a sharer in the remown of the exploit. 
Vehere praise is due, the author bestows it as willingly upon 
the foe, as upon his own countrymen; and in no instance do we 
perceive the influence of preyudice, in his remarks. Even 
where the facts would have warranted him in the indulgence of 
such feelings, it will be seen that he does not forget the character 
of an impartial historian, whose only object is to record the truth. 
‘Lhe savage conduct of the British, towards our captured coun- 
trymen, at the River Raisin, is thus introduced: 

“The task I must now fulfil is painful; I must speak of such things as I 
almost shudder to name; neither can it be done without tearing open the yet 
bleeding wounds of my country, But faithful history forbids that they 
should be passed over in silence; they must stand forth in all the awfulness of 
truth: and that impartial judgment must be passed upon them, which will, 
doom them to the detestation of all posterity. The vengeance of heaven 
does not sleep. There is a measure of retributive justice even in this world 
which sooner or later overtakes the swiftest guilt. Not the most infuriated 
passions of the worst of times, ever generated a more shocking scene of cruel- 
ties than were practised towards a band of brave men, fighting in honourable 
battle, and who deserved statues of their country. Impelled by feelings of 
humanity, they marched to protect the feeble and the helpless from savage 
violence: and assailed by overwhelming numbers, they might have contended 
to the last man; but yielding to the solicitations of their captured general, 
to the threats of conflagration and murder, to the innocent people of the vill. 
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age, they surrendered in an evil hour to a faithless and treacherous foe, that 
they might be consigned to cruel suffering, to butchery, to muider, to 
unrelenting torture, to every species of savage death. Well might those 
disposed io wage such a war, wish to destroy the pen of history. The pen of 
history cannot be broken.* At its command, the sword of vengeance shall 
leap from its scabbard. Would for the honour of Britain; would for the »ake 
of humanity; wonld for the sake of our common relationship to a nation in 
which there exist many of the most generous and refined, that the odious 
tale of the river Raisin and Frenchtown, might be consigned to eternal obli- 
vion. But it cannot be. The sacred call of truth must be obeyed, The 
savage and wanton massacre of our heroick countrymen, in the presence of a 
British officer, has not been denied, or palliated. Other atrocities the perpe- 
trators have attempted to cover, by some flimsy veil of unsubstantial excuse! 
but this charge has always been met with silence- They have not dared di- 
rectly to deny; and, gracious Heaven, where could they find an excuse! 
Let the virtuous Britain, who reads this page, blush for his countrymen; let 
the posterity of the nation to which we are so closely related, shed a tear 
upon it, and may future generations of Americans, for the sake of the com- 
mon relationship they bear to a Sidney, a Russel, a Chatham, and a Howard 
generously forgive. They cannot forget.” 

The circumstances of this atrocious affair are then minutely 
detailed; but as we have no disposition infandum renovare dolorem, 
to awaken feelings in our countrymen which we sincerely hope 
may sleep forever, we shall pursue the author no further in his 
tale of horrour. A high and deserved compliment is paid to 
Judge Woodward, for his manly remonstrance to the British gen- 
eral, and his humane and generous exertions for the relief of the 
American prisoners on that occasion. We have neither time nor 
room, to extract so largely from this excellent volume, as we could 
wish. Almost every page contains some interesting detail to keep 
alive the attention of the reader, and repay him for the perusal. 
Not a single incident of importance, that occurred during the 
war, has escaped the notice of our indefatigable historian; who 
possesses in a high degree the happy faculty of condensing in a 
small compass much useful information, and of covering the 
nakedness of historical truth, with the most appropriate and be- 
coming garments. The style is every where plain, neat and per- 
spicuous; sufficiently metaphorical to show the fancy of the an- 
thor, with simplicity enough to suit the diguity of the subject. 





® In the Vandal mutilations of the beautiful naval monument at Washing - 
ton, the pen of the figure representing History was broken, A 
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The picture of the great Indian warrior Tecumseh is particularly 
fine. 

We shall close this short review of Mr. Brackenridge’s His- 
tory of the War, with his own concluding words; in the senti- 
ments of which. we are sure, every honest heart will readily 
concur: ' 

“We have no wish to be otherwise than on terms of friendship with Eng- 
land, while she refrains from insulting our national independence. We 
have a common origin, a common language, institutions nearly similar, freed 
from gross conceptions and abuses, and, to use the elegant language of 
Milton, we draw light from the same fountain. Should Britain ever need a 
friend, notwithstanding the wrongs she has inflicted, she will find a sincere one 


in America. 

“To us the war is pregnant with important lessons. We have acquired 
a knowledge of our weakness and of our strength. Our confederation will 
rise like a pyramid, its base eternal. Our best policy is peace, if honoura- 
ble, but war sooner than the slightest insult. Fair and honourable policy 
to all nations, preferring justice to profit. One lesson we have been taught, 
which was worth the sum we have paid for the war, that we are weak in the 
pursuit of conquest, but all powerful in defence.” . 


—De 


A Covurst or Lreat Stupy; respectfully addressed to the Students of Law 
in the United States. By Davin Horrman, Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Baltimore: published by Coale and Maxwell. 1817. 
8vo. P- P- 383. 

It is an object of very general importance to society, that the 
attainment of science should be assisted by every facility. 
Learning becomes more valuable, as it is more widely diffused; 
and it is more likely to be enriched by further discovery, when 
that which is already known, is most easily communicated. He, 
therefore, who removes all obstructions from the channel of in- 
vestigation, who but uses the light of others to irradiate the dark 
recesses of its course, who devotes his time to the useful dispo- 
sition of those substances which, floating at hazard across the 
stream, would but impede the onward movement of the explorer, 
if he does not gain for himself the permanent renown of an able 
artificer, is certainly entitled to the approbation of all who pro- 
fit by his labours. Preeminent genius may work its way without 
him, it is the pride and characteristick of its nature, to depend 
upon itself for the prosperity of its enterprises. But he whe 
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acts upon the uncertainty of his own resources, undistinguished 
by an extraordinary aptitude, who expects to obtain celebrity by 
the painful steadiness of unremitted exercise, will have cause to 
rejoice at every period of his progress in the benevolent consi- 
deration of the traveller who preceeded him. 

If this remark have any weight in reference to Science in 
general, its application to the science of Municipal Law is par- 
ticularly appropriate. A science indebted for its origin, to the 
necessities of mankind, acquiring bulk and substance from the 
frequent accident of unforeseen emergencies, assuming a shape 
and proportion only under the discriminating care of its most 
distinguished luminaries; it must necessarily vary with the vary- 
ing tempers of ages and nations, and present to the eye of the 
untaught observer, an intricate and impervious mass of unintel- 
ligible combinations. ‘This chequered character is still further 
confirmed by the difficulty of establishing at once an immutable 
system entirely adequate to the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. The internal law of every country, gains solidity in 
the course of experiment. Its benefits are extracted from a per- 
sonal conviction of the evils of a more defective system. The 
period of suffering is often protracted until the inveteracy of pre- 
judice is subdued, before new alternations are tried to remove 
the inconveniences of the time. It is the offspring of the rest- 
less and ever changing political wants of society, determined by 
no unavoidable necessity to be what it is, but wholly so from the 
arbitrary choice of the legislator, directed by considerations of 
publick expedience, and governed in its creation by a few easily 
understood principles of reason, denominated the Law of Nature. 
From all which it would be impossible that it should not admit 
of great latitude of construction, and an almost endless per- 
plexity of doubt. 

The English Common Law more than that of any other nation 
is impressed with this character. While it manifests an aften- 
tive and liberal desire te profit by the improvements of the pre- 
sent day, it is singularly tenacious in its adherence to the max- 
ims of its hardy childhood. ‘There isa pride in its growth, in 
its trials and its triumphs, which an Fnelishman cherishes as he 
does a respect for his religion, and he would deem it as profane 
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to cut away the excrescences of the one, as to alter the substance 
of the other. 

In a nation jealous of its freedom, refined, commercial, specu- 
lative and enterprising, it is easy to conceive how very various 
must be the predicament of its laws, and how inexplicably close 
woven the web of their infinite obligations. Such is England; 
and that its laws are such, we have convincing testimony in the 
heavy laden shelves of our legal libraries, as well as in the life 
of incessant labour, by which forensick distinction is acquired. 
The successive invasions of the rights of that nation in earlier 
times, the long struggles of her stubborn subjects, the frequent 
convulsions of her political frame, and the ceaseless watchful- 
ness of her contending parties, have contributed at different 
times to multiply numberless distinctions of rights, and to sur- 
round their enjoyment with the investment of a ceremonial so 
formidable as not to be eluded. ‘The risk in making any altera- 
tion in the essential formation of the system, as we have now re- 
ceived it. without impairing the beauty of the whole structure, 
has encumbered the science with a mass of appendages originally 
attendant upon provisions which have since become obsolete. 
They now remain, in a no small degree, to perplex and entangle 
the pace of the student. The close shaven, flowerless course too, 
of legal tradition, creeping through barbarous records, and black 
letter legends. is an object at which fancy shudders, and which en- 
thusiasm itselfcan scarcely master: mature age is obliged to apply 
all its vigour of self denial to the pursuit. and the wild riot of 
youthful blood begs in earnest supplication for something to al- 
leviate the toil. 

[t is under the influence of a feeling such as this, that Mr. 
Hoffman now presents his claim upon the attention of the pub- 
lick, and especially of that part of the publick who have devoted, 
or intend to devote themselves to the profession of the law. Such 
we heartily congratulate on the acquisition of a companion capa- 
ble of softening the asperities of their course. The work before 
us displays a diligence and patience of investigation highly credit- 
able to the author, and from the earnestness of his undertaking, 
we are assured of his sincere desire to render profitable service 
to the profession of which he isa member. The simplicity and 
methodical arrangement of his buok, we hope will recommend it 
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to the attention of all gentlemen of the bar; and we are confident 
that the student will be enabled to derive lasting advantage from 
it. The plan, to which we beg leave to call the attention of our 











readers as remarkable for its lucid arrangement, involves a 
course of about six years study; it is, however, so disposed as to 
suffer the retrenchment of two years without material prejudice. 
It includes nearly every work, or portions of every work of much 
credit or authority in the law, except the law of equity, which we 
think has been very judiciously abridged to the few standard 
treatises on that branch. ‘These are classed under thirteen dis- 
tinct titles, to which are appended four others, on auxiliary sub- 
jects. 

We subjoin an outline of the plan as laid down by the author 
himself, in his General Syllabus. The subject is treated in the fol- 


lowing order: 

“1. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

Il. The Elementary and Constitutional Principles of the Municipal Law 
ef England, and herein 

Ist. Of the Feudal Law. 
2d. The Institutes of the Muricipal Law generally. 
3d. Of the Origin and progress of the Common Law. 

Ill. The Law of Real rights and Real remedies. 

IV. The Law of Personal rights and Personal remedies. 

V. The Law of Equity. 

VI. The Lex Mercatoria. 

VIL. The Law of Crimes and Punishments. 

VIL. The Law of Nations. 

IX. The Maritime and Admiralty Law. 

X. The Civil or Roman Law. 

XI. The Constitution and Laws of the United States of America. 

XIU. The Constitution and Laws of the several States of the Union, 

XIIL_ Political Economy. 

Auxiliary Subjects. 

Ist. The Geography, Natural, Civil, and Political History of the United 
States. 

2d. Forensick Eloquence. 

3d. Legal Biography and Bibliography. 

4th. Professional Deportment.”—p. 32. 

Under each of these titles the author has arranged, with a 
very careful selection, such works of a; proved ceeb.i.y as are 
best calculated to open the subject to tie stude..t. Tlus under 
the first title of the General Syllabus, and te irst in order, we 
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find the Bible, fellowed by some of the most noted productions 
of Cicero, Seneca, Aristotle, Beattie, Paley, Locke, Smith, 
Reid, Burlamaqui, Rutherforth, Montesquieu, Cataneo, Ben- 
tham, Grotius, and Puffendorf. The author, aware of the long 
lapse of time necessary to complete the ethical course constituted 
by the whole of these writers, has only noted such portions of 
the greater number of them, as taken together may form an en- 
tire, correct, though abridged system; so that instead of over- 
whelming the student in the tedious prolixity of Puffendorf, for 
example, he seperates for his exclusive reading, such as the 
chapters, “on the Certainty of Moral Actions,” ‘of Law in 
General,” “of the Qualities of Moral Actions,” &c. In the 
same manner has he directed us through Lock, Reid, Paley, and 
Grotius. ‘To each title, having in the above described manner 
designated the several books to be read, is affixed a series of 
notes, in which is remarked under its special reference, the 
character of every book in the Particular Syllabus. Thus we 
are presented with a long note upon the Bible, in which the author 
has taken occasion to introduce Burgh’s comparison of Homer’s 
description of the deity, in the eighth book of the Iliad, with 
some of the sublime conceptions of David upon the same sub- 
ject, and among others we have a note of six pages, containing 
what we consider a rather feeble analysis of Aristotle’s politicks. 

As it may be a matter of question, how far the Bible may be 
incorporated into a Course of Legal Study, and as we confess, 
we do not altogether approve of the unqualified admission, which 
the learned professor has given it, to the office of the student, we 
do hin but justice, in transcribing his own explanation: 

“The Bible,” says he, inthe commencement of his first note, “forms a 
very natural introduction to this course, as recording a form of govern- 
ment and law, originating in the great legislator of the universe; whose 
pleasure it was to enjoin by a direct communication of his will, those du- 
ties, and declare those obiigations, which, when by reasoning on the na- 
ture and relaiions of man, we have concluded to be such, we consider as 
the dictates of the law of nature. Those ordinances also, which were not 
designed to be of universal authority, but only to regulate the polity of the 
particular people, to whom they were delivered, should, however, be mi- 
utely known; as they are in many instances the foundation of law, and the 
clue to the controversies of the canonists. The Bible is valuable also in 
two other points of light; it affords the only autbentick history of the origin 
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and multiplication of mankind; and by exhibiting the actual manner in 
which society was generated, and communities were formed, offers the bes¢ 
theory of the social compact; a point on which there has been no small mis- 
conception. Its historical parts will tend to show with great probability, 
that those general principles of morals, prevalent among the rudest and 
most unlettered nations, and which have, perhaps, been too hastily attribu- 
ted to the efforts of natural reason, are more rationally to be ascribed to di- 
vine revelation, and will appear with all the errours which time, situation, 
and the proclivity to corruption, may have produced, to have been the bro- 
ken glimpses of a fuller and clearer light, originally radiated from heaven. 
These remarks, apply of course, chiefly to those portions of the Bible, con- 
nected with the origin and polity of the Jews. 

“The purity and sublimity of the morals of the Bible, have at no time, 
and in no country, been questioned; it is the foundation of the common 
law of every Christian nation. The Christian Religion is a part of the law 
of the land, and as such, should receive no inconsiderable portion of the 
lawyer’s attention. In vain do we look among the writings of the ancient 
philosophers, for a system of law, comparable with that of the Bible. 
How meagre and lifeless are the “ethicks” of Aristotle, the “morals” of 
Seneca, the “Memorabilia” of Xenophon, or the ‘Offices of Cicero,’ ’compa- 
red with it.” p.38—9 

Now all this is very true as an argument in favour of studying 
the Bible, and we sincerely reccommend it to every student of 
whatever denomination. But that it is so necessary to the forma- 
tion of a lawyer, as to demand an exclusive appropriation of his 
time, until he has given it an entire perusal, is a position to 
which we cannot assent. ‘The Book of Genesis, as recording the 
history of the elements of Society, and those other portions of 
the Pentateuch containing the Levitical Law, from whence many 
features of the common Law of England are curiously deduced, 
we think may very properly be presented to the Student, as he 
steps upon the threshold of his profession. We purposely for- 
bear to mention the New Testament, under the presumption that 
every scholar, that every gentleman, that every member of the 
Christian Church is well acquainted with it, and willing properly 
to estimate its worth. But of what immediate utility an 
intimate knowledge of the Chronological histories of the Bible, 
the Prophecies, the Psalms, or the Proverbs may be to the Tyro 
in Law, we find it difficult to conceive. We hope that all Stu- 
dents will make these the frequent subjects of occasional atten- 
tion, and more particularly, consider them as the suitable exer- 
cises of every Sabbath. A great variety of useful knowledge is 
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great advantage. 


to be derived from them, and they may be emphatically styled the 
purest fountains of thoughtand language. We would offer them, 
as the constant companion of the student of oratory, assured 
that he would there find the most sublime morals of eloquence, 
that man ever conceived or uttered. That the Christian Reli- 
gion is a part of the law of the land, if it prove any thing to the 
present purpose, proves more than the author probably intended. 
He should in conformity to this idea, have sketched out for the 
student a theological course, by which he would have been put in 
perfect possession of the Christian system. We are persuaded 
that the author will agree with us in the opinion, that this should 
be considered as a collateral duty, and will engross distinct por- 
tions of every students time. 

We approve very much of the judicious selection made in the 
third and fourth titles, from the reports of my Lord Coke. We 
are convinced the profession will be under great obligations for 
it. There is such a want of connexion, in the greater part of the 
writings of this profound lawyer, such a pedantick display of 
every thing that can be thought and said upon his subject, so 
much vagrancy of opinion, that, without a guide, the reader finds 
himself too frequently engaged in the discussion of principles, 
roul of interest or importance. We should have been better 
pleased, if the professor had directed the commentary upon 
Littleton, to be read by the index, by which the student would 
have had some chance of meeting this shapeless mass, in the 
most comprehensible cuise. So incongruous, and heterogeneous 
as it is, not only uncommon labour, but a mind fortified with an 
edge of adamant, are scarcely sufficient to the task of dissecting it. 
Our progress through it is gloomy and pleasureless, nor are we 
sufficiently enthusiastick to believe, although the learned professor 
has more than once asserted it, that its charm is in any degree 
sheigtened by the very quaintness that so strongly distinguishes 
it from the productions of more recent times.” 

We have, towards the conclusion of the volume, avery satis- 
factory essay upon Note Books, a few remarks upon Debating 
Societies, anda short, and rather nerveless recommendation of 
jogick. In the first, the author has given us some useful hints 
upon several kinds of Common Place Books, of which, we think, 
the student, and even the practitioner, may avail themselves to 
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It would be needless for us to detail more largely the plan of a 
work, which we have no doubt, will soon be in the hands of 
every student. The author has modestly suggested, that he 
looks upon it, as ‘yet susceptible of considerable improvement, 
although, it has certainly received no inconsiderable portion of 
his attention.”°* We think so too. It bears abundant evi- 
dence of his zeal and assiduity, and we can readily imagine that 
the author himself is practically convinced of the efficacy of his 
course. ‘The notes which comprise the great body of the work, 
are written in a style of diffuseness, entirely too excursive, 
in our estimation, to consist with the purpose for which they 
were designed. ‘The writer has too frequently lavished the force 
of his ideas, upon topicks already familiar, and even trite to the 
reflections of his readers. He has sometimes entered upon the 
exposition of subjects, much better explained in the books he has 
recommended, as in the case of Aristotle’s politicks, before al- 
luded to, and subsequently in defining the Law of Nations in a 
note (page 238.) And he has once been guilty of the errour of 
ascribing to Cicero’s Moral System the docirines of the Stoics.t 
These defects lowever, are of sucha nature that they cannot 
impair the utility of the work, and may in a future edition be 
readily amended. 

Our principal objection to this volume is a want of compact- 
ness. ‘The author might have saved himself much labour and 
anxiety by condensing his materials into a smaller compass. We 
tonsider the chief beauty of a work like this, to lye in the con- 
ciseness with which the subject is presented to our view; and the 
author amply discharges his duty, when instead of offering ug 
his own comments upon productions of merit, which from the 
nature of his plan, must at best be very unsatisfactory, he sim- 
ply refers us to those sources from whence the most correct in- 
formation is to be derived. From a disregard to this considera- 
tion, the author has thrown into a bulk of nearly four hundred 
pages, what might have very easily been compressed into one 
hundred, and has been, we presume, involuntarily, led into the 
exhibition of an apparently ostentatious array of extracts from 
well known writers, and a rather barren display of classical 
knowledge in quotations which are seen every day. 





* Introduction p. xxvii. ¢ Page 47. 
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We have thus laid before our readers the outline of Mr. Hoff. 
man’s book, and after all we consider it matter of speculation, 
whether the student is to be rewarded with success proportionate 
to his labours. We have been always disposed to think, in re- 
gard to science, that those who ramble over the greatest surfaces 
are least conversant in the depth. He who can concentrate his 
powers most effectually upon one subject, acquires a promptitude, 
an energy of application, exceedingly efficacious in the analysis 
of others. We are therefore obliged to acknowledge that we 
consider the plan of the work before us radically defective from 
the extensive scope that rt embraces* We make this acknow- 
ledgement with diffidence, since we are conscious that we oppose 
the current opinions of the day, in conformity to which it was 
written. ‘The mind has a contracting and dilating faculty. The 
narrower the sphere of its action, the more intense its discrimi- 
nation; the more diffuse, the more uncertain. Whether then it 
derive greater advantage from the pursuit of a subject expanded 
through many volumes or limited to a few, is a query to which 
we give a ready answer. Education is altogether a discipline of 
the mind. It is of very little importance to a young man what 
may be his actual acquirement, provided his capacity for acquire- 
ment be strengthened. We are inclined to set much more value 
upon an original capability of reflection, than upon the faculty 
of retaining the reflections of others; it therefore should be the 
aim of all intellectual exercise, to promote an independence of 
thought upon every subject. The errours and extravagancies of 
a mind blooming in its own freedom, may be subsequently cor- 
rected by a resort to the opinions of others. In the structure of 
a course of study, we should have chosen such works only 
as would have put us in possession of the elements of the science 
in the most concise and intelligible form We should have sedu- 
ously avoided every thing like a repetition of the same subject, 
inculcating strongly upon the student, the necessity of contem- 
plating every topick under all its possible modifications: and 
having in this manner conducted him through the labyrinth of the 
law. we would then have furnished him with the means of ex- 
amining the opinions and sentiments of the most respectable 
writers. This svstem might be pursued to great effect through 
most of the law relating to personal rights. The law of con- 
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tracts, for instance, is encumbered with less lechnicality tian 
any other branch. It is a refined compilation of real justice, par- 
taking deeply of the character of equitable law. In attending 
the student through this department, we should be caretul to in- 
culcate its fundamental principles from the most unsophisticated 
authority. We should explain how they have been modified by 
custom or limited by positive ordinances. We should then lay 
before him a variety of cases arising from these principles, and 
not until he had arrived at his own conclusions by the intrinsick 
operations of his own mind, would we put into his hands the de- 
cisions of Mansfield or Ellenborough upon the same points. If 
he should then discover that they had formed a different conclu- 
sion from himself, had pursued a different scheme of reasoning, 
and had called into their aid circumstances, which had entirely 
escaped his observation, he would be enabled to correct his 
errour, and what is of very great importance, to perceive the 
cause and the degree of his deviation. From this mode of exer- 
cise the student derives the same capacious ideas of the symmetry 
of the law as the mechanick does of the machine he has fabri- 
cated. In the division of Real Law the pupil would unavoida- 
bly be withheld from the extensive use of the system we propose. 
So much of that law is mere matter of invention, and so little 
of logical conclusion, that in it our plan would find but scanty 
room to operate. We should be obliged to march slowly and 
cautiously over the rugged road which others had taken. and in 
patient resignation to bear this Winter of our study in sullen ex- 
pectation of a more cheerful Spring. And now, at last, with all 
his various attainment, his round of midnight study and daily 
care, his painful restlessness of preparation, how stands the stu- 
dents’s reckoning? «The fine statue still lying in the marble 
block, and nothing done but his tools sharpened to hew it out.” 
We regret that our limits will not allow us to pursue more at 
large, a subject so well calculated to afford the highest interest. 
We were in some measure unsconsciously forced into these re- 
flections by the evident direction of Mr. Hoffman’s work. A 
work which we should be very sorry to disparage by any ani- 
madversions that could have a tendency to discredit its real me- 
rits, in the opinion of his own profession. In objecting to it, we 
object only to the fashion of the day, and when we recom- 
VOR. INK. 26 
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P 
mend another, it is with the diffidence of an innevator, who 
would, if possible, lessen the student’s labours, and assuage the 
rigours of his course. K. 





































MISCELLANY. 


Critical Remarks on the Writings and Genius of Cowper. 
(Continued from page 114. ) 


In the frequent use of the triplet, Cowper has followed ali the 
English Poets of eminence; and seems peculiarly happy in its 
production. This, however, is wore the effect of contrast, than 
owing to any intrinsick elegance that this form of versification 
possesses. Being in general too familiar and colloquial, the occa- | 
sional introduction of a triplet, whose characteristick is majesty 


and loftliness, it elevates to dignity, and diversifies with beauty, | 
the prosaick dulness, and uniform tenour of his verse. For the | 
same reason, the use of an Alexandrine is an embellishment to | 
the works of Cowper. Yet the extension of the rhyme to the 
third line, has been justly censured as rude and inconvenient: in- 

terrupting the harmony and cadence of the verse, and producing , 
an unexpected eflect not less awkward than inelegant. So varia- 


ble, however, is the application of poetick rules, and critical de- 


cisions, that what is in general proscribed, or recommended, may , 
be performed, or omitted by a peculiar genius, consistently both : 
with beauty and perfection, so long as he does not depart from : 
the track of Nature. 1 

Of Cowper’s poems in rhyme, we have still four to consider; F 
although their general character might easily be conceived, from , 
our preceding remarks. His genius does not appear to have e 
been subject to any ereat a teration of rise, and depression; but . 
neither very feeble, nor very powerful, it maintained a regular , 
and even flow, never swelling beyond its banks, like an impetu- I 
ous stream, nor leaving the bottom dry and exposed. He who , 
peruses with attention one poem of this amiable author, will have . 
seen the extent of his powers, and have become familiar with the b 


general complexion of lis sentiments. 
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. There is little to censure, admire, or applaud, in the next 
s piece entitled “Hope.” The vices of the world are sometimes 
keenly satirised, and sometimes pathetically lamented; he por- 
trays folly in ridiculous colours, and describes profligacy and 
crime, in their natural deformity. Yet it is not easy to conceive 
why the poem is called JJope, as that passion is evidently not the 
predominating theme, being only mentioned once, and then in 
sentiment and imagery too trite to be interesting, and too so- 
Jemn to afford general pleasure. To say, however, that it has 
no beauties, would be to indulge in a severity of remark, that 
cannot with truth be applied to any of Cowper’s effusions. But 
se there is nothing to rivet attention, or seize upon the fancy, no- 
ts thing that can diffuse the beams of excellence, or add to the 
in glory of the poet. 
mm Viewing “Charity” in the light of poetick beauties, it is far 
nl below all the preceding pieces. Yet it is replete with maxims of 
ty morality, and sentiments of benevolence, that can never be too 
ys often obtruded on the attention, or too forcibly impressed on the 
he heart. Itis the peculiar felicity of Cowper, that when he does 
to not amuse or delight us, he always informs the mind, and bet- 
he ters the heart. 
“id “Conversation” is more sprightly and animated than any of 
ng the rest; and contains a variety of well drawn characters, whose 
ad frequent presence in life, renders them interesting to the reader, 
ail independent of the ridiculous features, with which the poet has 
ay distinguished them. He has interspersed in this poem with ad- 
th mirable effect, the rules that are to be observed in conversation, 
- aud the maxims that should be observed in the intercourse of life. 
bv giving a lively picture of almost every variety of temper, and 
rs diversity of mind, as they are affected by society, and display- 
os ed in discourse, he has awakened the attention of the reader, by 
ie endangering his vanity, and exciting his pride and curiosity. 
ut Nor has he permitted the follies of fashion, and the affectations 
nal of dulness, to escape the lash of his ridicule, or the severity of 
me his reprehension. But here, as in all of Cowper's productions, 
ho his method is desultory, and his range excursive; he has left no 
| s de Vy i ange excursive; he ha: 
« subject untouched, and friendship, happiness, and love, are 


blended with religion, impiety, folly, and ignorance, in the 
fame discourse; which always constituted themes of copious de. 
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tail and narrative, to our benevolent poct. Of this, however, 
he was fully conscious; yet can his being so, excuse the defect, 
or harmonize the confusion it naturally creates? If the harmony 
of system, the perspicuity of oider, and the beauty of classical 
arranzement, constitute a considerable species of excellence, 
and prove the source of pleasure, as well as the means of im- 
provement, the contrary qualities must certainly beget opposite 
effects; and ought to be as studiously avoided, as the former 
should be carefully aimed at. In the case of Cowper, however, 
the rigour of this principle must be considerably mitigated: and 
the rules of criticism must in some degree yield to the bias of 
nature. If he had conformed his mind to the strict rules of pro- 
prietys and curbed the native wildness of his fancy, we should 
have lost that raciness of sentiment, freshness of passion, and 
simplicity of language, that now constitute his chief perfection, 
and sparkle as the most captivating charm of his muse. As 
some minds disdain the mechanical means of improvement, but 
fly at once to the pinnacle of knowledge; so there are others, that 
only flourish while unfettered by system, and unconfined by rules; 
but who atone for irregularity, by the splendour of their acqui- 
sitions, and the value of their inventions. Such we are disposed to 
consider Cowper, with all his faults: and such has the judgment 
of mankind tacitly pronounced him, by silently acquiescing in 
his departure from system, and loudly applauding the beauties he 
gave birth to! 

lis own remarks upon this practice, are at once a proof of 
his discernment, and an example of poetick elegance; they sati- 
rise a fault, confess a habit. and deprecate censure: 


*“Digression is so much in modern use, 
Thought is so rare, and fancy so profuse, 
Some never scem so wide of their intent, 
As when returning to the theme they meant; 
As mendicants, whose business is to roam, 
M:xke every parish but their own, their home. 
Though such continual zig-zags in a book, 
Such drunken reelings have an awkward look, 
And I had rather creep to what is true, 

Than rove and stagger with no mark in view; 
Yet to consult a little seem’d no crime, 
The freakish humour of the present time: 
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But now to gather up what seem’d dispers’d, 
And touch the subject I designed at first, &c.” 


Yet this propensity to dicression, appears too frequently in 
Cowper’s works, to be taken for a mere compliance with “the 
freakish humour of the present time.” It isa natural effect of the 
‘unformed ruggedness of his genius; and we may pardon the 
vanity of the poet, that was led trom the force of custom, to 
attempt an imnocent deception, and palliate a trivial errour. 

In “Retirement,” the last poem of this description, he has 
pictured with more than his usual ability, scenes of seclusion, 
and habits of meditation, dear to minds of sensibility; that are 
always beloved, and naturally contracted, by the retiring dispo- 
sition of a refiecting nature, He seems, indeed, always to soar 
upon a superiour wing, when deseribing sylvan scenery, and 
natural prospects; or delineating the happiness that pervades the 
social throng, and flows from a rational retirement. Take him 
from such things, in which the fire of the fancy is kindled by the 
varmth of the heart, and if he does not immediately sink, he al- 
ways fails to rise in the grandeur of his subject, or the brillianey 
of its execution. Retirement,” therefore, has fewer blemish- 
es, and levels, and more beauty and elevation, than the general 
run of his productions can boast. 


“Tirocinium, or a Review of Schools.”’ is the most perfect of 


Cowper’s works, whether in rhyme, or blank verse. If we consid- 
er the peculiarity of the verse, the elevation of the sentiments 
the sublimity of the images, or the harmony of the language, 
which characterize this poem with inimitable perfection, we shall 
find it diflicult to conceive, how the same poet could have given 
birth to «Table Talk,”? who could thus accomplish such excellence, 
None of the usual defects of our poet sully this performance, 
It abounds with the highest beauties of poetry of every kinds it 
is rich in fancy, judgment, genius, taste, and invention. ‘To se- 
lect passages eminent for their charms, would be endless, as well 
as difficult. To point out its blemishes would be impossible; for 
it contains none. When we speak of the general languor, tame- 
ness, and want of melody, that detract from the merits of his 
works, it must always be understood, that we except this elegant 


and decesive proof, of the captivating and powerful genius of 


Cowper. Had he invariably produced such perfection, criticism 
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would have been silenced by overpowering admiration; and his 
readers would always lave risen from his page, with improved 
wisdom, and the highest rapture. 

His detached pieces were written at different times; and it is 
not material to assi¢n them precise dates. We shall pass over 
his more trifling effusions. with the general remark of their being 
but a little elevated above mediocrity; often harmonious and amu- 
sing, and sometimes serious and dull. with less of the play ful- 
2e88 of wit, than the fertility of fancy; but sometimes present- 
ing an unexpected resemblance of ideas, and a delightful associa- 
tion of pleasing images. S. 

( To be continued. ) 


—_o- 
Peter the Great of Russia. 


(Concluded from page 121. ) 

The most extraordinary incident in the life of Peter, is his 
marriage with Catharine, a woman of mean condition, great en- 
dowments and various fortunes but who by accident received the 
benefits of a supertour education, Catharine was born in Livo- 
nia, in the vear 1664, and both her parents dying, she was left 
in a destitute condition, exposed to penury and danger. From 
this state of misery, she was rescued by the humanity of the 
parish clerk, who kept a school, and who admitted her into his 
family, where he supported her for some time: but a Dr. Gluck, 
winister of Marienburgh. happening to visit that village, he took 
a liking to Catharine, and humanely relieved the clerk of a bur- 
den. that he could il sustain. He treated her with the tender- 
ness of a father: employed persons to teach her to spin and sew; 
and instructed her himself in various departinents of Literature, 
and the German language. Her first suitor was a Livonian ser- 
jeant, in the Swedish army, whom, as he passionately loved her, 
she consented to marry; and their union was only prevented by 
the Russians becoming masters of Marienburgh the following day, 
in the vear 1702, Here the Russsian general accidentally ob- 
serving her, and being struck with her peculiar air and manners, 
took her into his service. From the genera!’s household she was 


transfered to that of prince Menzikoff, his patron, where she 
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was advanced to the dignity of housekeeper; it was here that the 
Czar first saw her, and received such an impression from her ap- 
pearance as induced him to marry her, in 1710. 

Of Catharine, it is related that she was possessed of wonder- 
ful address, and excellent abilities; and that the supertour quali- 
ties of her character, could not have better harmonized with the 
disposition of the Czar, whose confidence she fully possessed, 
and of whose empire he named her to be the heir. Yet no action 
of his life invests Peter with greater glory, than that of his mar- 
riage with Catharine, for it evinced him to be free from the false 
pride of superiour rank, and capable of perceiving the emanations 
of a great mind, even when obscured by penury, and sequestered 
in an humble condition of life; to be devoid of such prejudices 
alone, would constitute the glory and renown of common mon- 
arclis. 

The various creations of Peter’s active genius, are not related 
ina breath; in addilion to those already enumerated, he laid 
the foundation of Petersburg in 1703, and caused an observa- 
tory to be built for the improvementof his subjects in the science 
of astronomy; and to be also used as a respository for natural cu- 
riosities. He likewise laid out a botanical garden, stocked with 
plants from China, Persia, and all parts of Europe: and estab- 
lished printing houses, in which he forbid the use of the ancient 
barbarous characters, which had grown almost unintelligible from 
frequent abbreviations; and still further to promote the lite- 
rary character of his country, he appointed translators for all the 
European languages; and the Greek, Latin, ‘Turkish, Kalmuc, 
Moeul, and Chinese tongues. To consummate these efforts for 
ihe introduction of science, he next established a royal library, 
formed of three great collections he had made in Germany, Hol- 
stein, and England. Such actions, under such dilliculties, sure- 
ly merit the veneration of mankind; for Peter in ali his attempts 
to civilize his empire, was forced to encounter the opposition of 
ignorance, to silence the growlings of prejudice and superstition, 
and to quell the mutinous spirit of the obstinate and unyielding. 

These obstacles were most formidable to his correction of the 
abuses of religious he proceeded far, though he did not thoroughly 
succeed, in abolishing the worship of saints, the performance and 
belief of miracles, and the ebservance of fasts: all which had 
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before degenerated to the most abject excess of superstition, and 
ridiculous credulity. He also extinguished the exorbitant power 
of the patriarchate, which had heretofore encroached on the au- 
thority of the throne, and fettered the measures of government. 
By curtailing the church revenues, he next struck at the root of 
religious corruption, and entirely extirpated the innovations and 
perversion of an ignorant clergy. In these measures, his pene- 
tration, wisdom, and piety, were remarkably conspicuous, and 
by prescribing universal freedom of religion and conscience, 
throughout his dominions, he gave the most unequivocal proof 
of his magnanimity, genius, and refinement. 

Anteriour to the reign of Peter, the buildings in Russia were 
constructed upon the barbarous and inelegant model of their na- 
tive conceptions; destitute of order, commodiousness, or ar- 
rangement; but he introduced into general use the principles of 
architecture; and the houses of the Russians from being ugly, de- 
formed, and inconvenient, soon assumed an appearance of beau- 





ty and splendour, and presented a commodious arrangement of 
their interiour, which enhanced their utility and comfort, as well 
as elegance and grandeur. 

He also claims the honour to be considered as an author: an 
honour to which few monarchs can aspire, and to which still few- 
er can be admitted. Peter wrote several treatises upon Naval | 
subjects; the more to be applauded, because they hastened and | 
improved the civility of his empire; and in the respect of their use- 


fulness and reason, they are to be preferred to the theological | 
writings of Henry the VILL. or the monkish legends of James ( 
the First. d 
It isa remarkable singularity tn the life of this great man, that t 
he should have had a strong aversion to the very element on d 
which his wonderful abilities were most famously and usefully ] 
displayed! His dread and dislike of the water, were from his d 
{ childhood so irresistibly great, that in passing over a brook, or i 
4g the smallest stream, his terrours threw him sometimes into con- Sy 
cin! vulsions, and were always attended with a cold sweat. This sin- it 
a gular sensibility, is said to have been occasioned by the follow- it 
ing circumstance: in the spring season, when the rivers had hi 
swelled by the melting of the snow, his mother took him with her on P 

a visit, though but five years old: and having occasion to pass a 
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mill-dam, where the waters formed a cataract, the noise of their 
rushing awakened him in his mother’s lap, where he had fallen 
asleep, and so terrified him that it threw him into a fever; from 
which he recovered, only to be perpetually impressed with a 
dread of that element; to which his aversion was so excessive, 
that the sight of a standing pool made him shudder, and the noise 
of a running stream flung lium into violent trepidation. Yet with 
all the force of this weaknes pressing on him, did Peter extend 
his empire upon untried seas; he opposed resolution to habit, and 
gradually conquered this instinctive, and unreasonable terrour; 
which seems to betray an impotence of constitution incompatible 
with greatness of character, and hostile to that courage, perse- 
verance, and fortitnde, that he always displayed. 

In the condemnation of his son to death, for conspiring against 
the life and empire of his father, Peter exhibits a parallel of in- 
flexible patriotism, and stern justice, to the conduct of the elder 
Brutus. This event happened in 1717, but his son was rescued 
from the hands of the executioner by a natural death; and it is 
difficult to determine whether it reflects honour or disgrace, upon 
this singular personage. Could we separate the feelings of the 
heart from the judgment of the head; the affections of a father, 
from the justice and policy of a monarch, we might, without 
hesitation, award him an ample measure of praise for the ac- 
tion. But those who are born to reign, are too apt to con- 
siler themselves as born to be worshipved; and rather extort 
more, than remain contented with less distinction, than they are 
entitled to by custom. But Peter was a natural enemy to pomp, 
and he abhorred unmeaning forms; the object which he laboured 
to accomplish through the whole tenour of his life, required the 
activity of business, and did not permit the parade of indolence. 
He had to mingle freely with every class of mankind, and visited 
distant countries in the humble character of a traveller; he went 
in quest of curiosities, wherever they were to be found, without 
standing to consider whether the dignity of his character was 
impaired by making the first visit, or going into a town to view 
its manufactures before the magistrates, or citizens, had paid 
him their respects. These were matters of empty ceremony, that 
Peter justly held in contempt; for he knew that the qualities 
which procure esteem and veneration, were intrinsick and sub- 
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stantial, not consisting in the shadowy distinctions of dress, or 
the frivolous etiquette of female vanity. 

Yet Peter is chiefly to be estimated as the father of his country, 
or in more intelligible terms, as the creator of a civilized system, 
and the ingenious author of a Nation’s greatness, in wealth, 
wisdom, science, art, industry, and virtue; for he was the first 
who opened the sources of the first, and introduced and ap- 
plied the means of the five last advantages. His glory is more 
than that of the founder of an empire; and whatever diversity 
of opinion may exist as to his domestick virtues, the heart of 
that man could not be bad, but must have been good, who devoted 
every thought and action of his life to the instruction and happi- 
ness of his people. The vastness of his genius was openly ex- 
pressed in the dignity of his form; he was tall, and well shaped, 
his countenance was noble, and his eyes sparkled with the viva- 
city of his benevolence, and the fire of his fancy; while his con- 
stitutional health was sufficiently vigorous to uphold and second 
his arduous exertions in the cause of knowledge, and his empire. 

If we compare the Czar of Russia with other distinguished 
monarchs, who have been celebrated for the greatness of their 
deeds, there will be found no disparagement in Peter’s character; 
but rather an augmentation of his genius, and an expansion of his 
fame. No attendant circumstances of auspicious influence, fa- 
voured the grand designs of the Russian emperour; he did not 
find a people eager for improvement, and struggling to burst the 
shackles of barbarity; he was not excited by a previous insight, 
and envy of the refinement of other countries: on the contrary, 
he first conceived the design of civilizing his empire, in the midst 
of its forests and swamps, and then travelled into distant coun- 
tries to collect the means and agents. for the efectuation of his 
plan. Ail the glory of originatity and strength of genius, there- 
fore, must be amply conceded him, in addition to great enter- 
prise, a courage not to be appalled by danger, a resolution not to 
be diverted by difficulties, and a curiosity not to be satisfied by 
imperfect acquisitions, or superficial knowledge. When we add 
to this the stubborn ignorance and turpitude of the people he en- 
lightened and reformed, and reflect on all the concomitant diffi- 
culties he encountered and vanquished; when we survey his mill- 
tary victories, achieved by an army of his formation, and con. 
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template the institutions of Literature he established in a short 
reign, we shall bow with submission and reverence to the great- 
ness of his character; and in viewing the magnificence of St. 
Petersburgh, that eclipses the splendour and power of Alexandria, 
and stands as the rival cf Paris, and of London; we may ad- 
mit, however reluctantly, that a tribe of Sclavonians, and the 
chief of a barbarous people may be as susceptible of intellectual 
accomplishment, and polished refinement, as the favoured natives 


of a Grecian clime; and that Peter the great may attract more of 


the heartfelt applause, and sincere admiration of mankind, than 


an Alexander the great, a Hannibal, or a Scipio Africanus. 
J, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Sketch of the Life of Lt. Col. Naruan Towson. 


There cannot be found in the American army, a more in- 
teresting subject for a biographical memoir, than the one which 


now engages our attention. ‘The early life and prospects of 


Lieut. Colonel Towson, were such as to afford but a very faint 
indication of the splendour of his subsequent career; a splen- 
dour which, considering the sphere of action, has seldom been 
equalled, and perhaps never eclipsed. ‘The parents of Col. 
Towson were both natives of Baltimore county, in the state of 
Maryland, where they lived and died, respected and esteemed 
by their neighbours. The subject of this memoir was the 
youngest of twelve children; and was born on the 22d of Janua- 
ry, 1784, at a little village called Towsonton, about seven 
miles from the city of Baltimore. He received the rudiments of 
education, at a little school in the country; and continued with 
his parents, engazed in the various occupations of farming, un- 
til the age of 16. During this period, he was distinguished 
among his young associates, for an urbanity of disposition, and 
4 sprightliness of humour, that made his company always wel- 
come. He was fond of reading, and never lost an opportunity 
of profiting by the books that fell in his way. He was particu- 
larly delighted with poetry; and some little pieces have been 
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shown to us, as the productions of his boyish days, which fur- 
nish no equivocal proofs of genius. In 1801, he was sent to 
Kentucky, for the purpose of residing upon, and cultivating a 
farm, to which his father had a claim; but finding the property dis- 
puted, he soon left that state, and went to Natchez, where he 
remained for three years: here it was that his military spirit be- 
gan to develope itself. Louisiana had just then been purchased 
by our government, of France; and suspicions were entertained, 
that some opposition would be made to our taking possession of 
the territory, _ This led to the formation of volunteer companies; 
and young Towson enrolled himself in a company of artillery, 
who volunteered to accompany Governour Claiborne to New-Or- 
leans, with the militia of the Mississippi territory. 

Upon their arrival at Fort dams, on the Mississippi, much 
dissatisfaction was created among the volunteers, by the infa 
mous conduct of the contractor, who issued to them provisions, 
which had been condemned and refused by the regular troops 
as unsound and offensive. ‘The privates of several companies 
entered into a resolution to place Towson at their head, and to 
return home, the next morning, ina body. Ile was not present 
at the consuitation, but the result was soon communicated to him; 
together with the offer of the command of the mal-contents. 
His conduct, on this occasion, was highly honourable and praise- 
worthy. Instead of listening to the youthful whisperings of am- 
bition, and rendering himself at once conspicuous, by accepting 
the proffered command, he at first remonstrated with his fellow- 
soldiers, upon their improper conduct; and next threatened, un- 
less they immediately consented to abandon their mutinous de- 
sign, he would expose them to the governour, and take such 
steps as would effectually thwart tYeir schemes, and punish 
the projector—promising them, at the same time, that if they 
would quietiy return to their duty, nothing should be said of 
their intention, and he would himself wait upon the governour, 
and endeavour to have their cause of grievance removed. ‘This 
was consented to, and upon the promised representation of Tow- 
son, the abuse was corrected. Upon the return of the militia, 
Towson was appointed first Lieutenant of the company: and soon 
‘er to the command of the “Matchez Volunteer Artillery.” 
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In the autumn of 1805, Towson returned to Baltimore, where 
he arrived only a few weeks before the death of his father. Here 
he remained, residing with his mother, until her decease; an 
event, which took place about two years after that of his father. 
During the latter part of this period, he was employed as a De- 
puty Collector of Baltimore county; and when the military spirit 
of the country began to be roused by what has been emphatically 
called tue affair of the Chesapeake, he was appointed Adjutant 
of tue 7th Regiment of Maryland Militia. In this station, he 
laboured with such skill and assiduity, that he soon brought that 
regiment to a high staie of discipline; and acquired such a repu- 
tation for military talents, that at the subsequent meeting of the 
Legislature, when it was thought necessary to revise the Militia 
Laws, the subject was referred to him by the representatives of 
the county, for his advice. From this time, until the year 1812, 
Mr. Towson seems to have devoted himself to the business of 
farming. But his active and vigorous mind could not confine 
itself to the dull pursuits of husbandry; all his leisure time was 
employed in tue study of mathematical science, in which he 
made such proticiency, as to render himself master of several 
mechanical arts. Nor did he forget to indulge his fondness for 
the higher branches of study, particularly History and Poetry. 
He was enthusiastick in his admiration of Burns, and about this 
time, wrote several pieces tor his friends, in imitation of that 
“sweet child of nature.” I: Mr. ‘Towson’s opportunities of im- 
provement, at this time, had been equal to his thirst of knowledge, 
and to the expansive powers of his intellect, there are few men 
in our country, perhaps, who would have stood on a higher point 
of eminence. 

On the 15th. March 1812, Mr. Towson received the appoint. 
ment of Captain of Artillery; and on the Ist. of May following 
was ordered on the recruiting service. In this he was so diligent 
and successful, that by the time the declaretion of War was pro- 
mulgated, he had recruited as fine a company as ever entered the 
field. With this company, he was soon after ordered to join the 
2d. Regiment of Artillery, then at Philadelphia, under the im- 
mediate command of Lt. Col. (since major general) Scott: and, 
accordingly, on the Sd of August, he commenced his march, 
under the command of Colonel Mitchell, then a Major of the 
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same regiment. Soon after his arrival at Philadelphia, Lt. Col. 
Scott obtained an order to join the army under General Dear- 
born, at Greenbush, whither he repaired with Towson’s and 
Barker’s companies. Having reasons to expect that the army 
under general Sinyth would soon be actively employed, Col. 
Scott had scarcely reached Greenbush, before he solicited orders, 
to be sent with his artillery to Buffalo; and halting but three days 
at Albany, for the purpose of fitting out a train of field pieces, he 
soon reached that post. ‘Thence he was immediately ordered to 
Black Rock, to protect the vessels that were then fitting out for 
the Lake service under the command of Lt. Elliott of the Navy. 
On the morning after the arrival of Scott, with his Artillery, at 
Black Rock, two of the enemy's vessels came down the Lake and 
anchored under the guns of Fort Erie. Lt. Elliott immediately 
formed a plan to capture them, and communicating it to general 
Smyth and Lt. Col. Scott, asked for the cooperation and assis- 
tance of the army. The two companies under Scott volunteered 
for this service, toa man: but as they were not all required, the 
number was filled by draft. The Artillery furnished thirty men 
and two officers; and as the rank of the two Captains, ‘Towson 
and Barker, had not been settled, they cast lots for the command, 
and Fortune decided in favour of Towson. The expedition was 
fitted out in two boats; the one under the command of Lt. Elliott, 
who had with him Lt. Roach of the Artillery, and Lt. Presstman, 
a young gentleman of Baltimore, to command the Infantry: the 
other boat under the command of Sailing Master Watts had 
twenty sailors and twenty-eight Artillerists under Capt. ‘Towson. 
The plan was, to ascend the Lake with muffled oars, drop down 
with the current, make a simultaneous attack upon the two brigs 
which lay under cover of the guns of the Fort, and carry them 
by boarding. In ascending the Lake, the boat which carried 
Towson got ahead, and lost sight of the other: and was hailed 
and fired at by the Detroit, which lay highest up the Lake. 
Sailing Master Watts supposing that his pilot had not kept near 
enough to the shore, to make a successful attack upon the Cale- 
donia, ordered him to pass that vessel: but Towson, who differed 
with him in opinion, assumed command of the boat, and peremp- 
torily ordered the Pilot to lay her along side of that vessel. 
This order was executed, without opposition. and in a few s¢- 
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conds. Inattempting to fasten the grapplings, all missed their 
aim but one; and the boat necessarily fell astern, exposed to a 
severe and destructive fire from the Cabin windows and deck of 
the Brig. ‘The boat, however, was soon hauled alongside, and in 
less then two minutes, the Brig was boarded and carried. The 
attention of the Delroit was so closely engaged by this enterprise, 
that the approach of Lt, Elliott in the other boat was not obser- 
ved: so that he was enabled to carry that vessel without loss, and it 
with but little difficulty. ‘ Both Brigs were immediately got ' 
under way, and both unfortunately grounded in the Niagara 
river, within point-blank-shot of the Canada shore. Advantage 
was taken of this disaster, by the enemy; who, as svon as day 
dawned, brought up a few field pieces, and opened a battery on 
the brigs. ‘The Sailing Master and Pilot left the vessel, with the 





prisoners, about sun rise. Capt. Towson remained on board, . 
took out the greater part of the cargo, (consisting of furs,) and 
succeeded in getiing the brig afloat, about sun set; but not being 
versed in navigation, and all the sailors except two having deser- ) 
ted in landing the cargo, he ran aground a second time, near 
Squaw Island. In the night, Colonel Schuyler, who had just 
taken the command at Black Rock, received intelligence that ; 
general Brock had crossed the Niagara below. with a formidable | 
force, and was marching to attack him, Lt. Elliott sent an oflicer 


with this information to Captain Towson, with combustibles, and ) 
an order to set fire to the Brig. ‘Towson would not permit this 


order to be executed; but believing his presence with his company 
necessary, in the event of an attack on shore, he left a faithful 
non-commissoned oilicer and two men on board; with orders to 
fire and abandon her if it should appear that the enemy were 
likely to succeed in forcing the troops to retire to the main 
body at Flint Hill. This did not happen: General Brock had not 
crossed the Niagara, as reported: and thus, by the judicious man- 
agement of Capt. Towson, was the Caledonia reserved to make 
one of the gallant Perry’s victorious fleet. 

The circumstances attending the capture of these brigs, so far | 
as the Volunteers of the Army hada hand in them, have certain- ) 
ly never received the notice, which they merited, of our govern- 
ment. Lieut. Col. Scott, to whom Capt. Towson naturally look- 
ed, for a report of his participation in the affair, was made pris- 
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oner at Queenstown, immediately after, and before he had an 
opportunity of mentioning the gallant achievement of the Captain. 
The only report of the capture of the brigs, therefore, was made by 
the naval commander; to whom the credit is due of originating 
the scheme. Lt. Elliott received the thanks of Congress, while 
no notice was taken of Capt. Towson; although the latter board- 
ed and carried the Caledonia, and afterwards by his persevering 
intrepidity saved her, under circumstances of difficulty and daa- 
rer, not less than those that caused the destruction of the other 
Brig. On the return of Lieut. Col. Scott from captivity, some 
months afterwards, we are told, he obtained a promise from Mr. 
Armstrong, then Secretary of War, to brevet Capt. Towson for 
his highly distinguished part in that affair; but, for reasons with 
which we are unacquainted, that promise was never fulfilled. 

Owing to the exertions of Colonel Scott, the Artillery were the 
only troops of general Smyth’s command, engaged in the battle 
of Queenstown. They arrived at Lewistown, immediately after 
the battle commenced. Only one boat had been provided for the 
transportation of the Artillery, and that could carry but one 
piece at a time. This was occupied by Captain Gibson, of the 
Light Artillery, who had been stationed at Niagara. He succeed- 
ed in getting over but one of his guns and a Caisson. The re- 
mainder of the Artillery was posted opposite the enemy’s bat- 
teries, and throughout the whole day, kept upa heavy cannonade. 
About 8 o’clock in the morning, Colonel Scott crossed over to 
Queenstown, and took the command; leaving Captain Towson in 
command of the Artillery. 

After the action Captain Towson reported to general Van 
Rensellaer, for orders. The general, whose militia had already 
refused to cross over to the assistance of their brethern, had but 
little confidence that they would be able or willing to defend their 
own position, and told Capt. Towson, that he expected to be oblig- 
ed to retreat. “Towson, however, assured him, that with the ar- 
tillery under his command, and such of the militia as would be 
willing to remain, he had no doubt of being able to defend his 
camp, provided that he might be permitted to dispose of the 
force as he thought proper. ‘This proposition was readily acced- 
ed to by the general. with the hope of saving a large quantity of 
pubdlick property, which must have fallen into the hands of the 
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enemy, in the event of aretreat. An Armistice of three days, 
was immediately afterwards proposed by the enemy, and agreed 
to. In the mean time Captain Towson went on with his arrange- 
ments for defence. General Van Rensellaer having submitted 
the entire control to him, he concentrated the forces of the en- 
campments assigned to the different regiments their positions; and 
gave notice to the militia that in the event of an attack, if they 
attempted to quit their position, the Artillery posted on their 
flanks, had peremptory orders to turn their fire upon them. 
Nothing important occurred after the battle of Queenstown. 
General Smyth returned to Buffalo; and several fruitless attempts 
were made to cross the Niagara. When the army went into 
winter quarters, Captain Towson had his choice, either to remain 
at Black Rock, or to join the artillery at Williamsville, under the 
command of Colonel Moses Porter. He prefered the former; 
and after getting his men into comfortable quarters, employed the 
time in building and repairing batteries, and in the drill exercise. 
Black Rock was considered as the 4larm Post, for tle Ameri- 
can army; and Capt. Towson had received orders from Col. 
Porter, who succeeded general Smyth in the command, to fire 
three guns in quick sucession, in the event of any indication of 
an attack. On the night ofthe 16th. of March 1813, some militia 
stationed at Buflalo, conceived the project of crossing on the ice, 
and attacking Fort Eric: they had proceeded about half way 
across the Lake, when probably their hearts failed them; and 
suddenly abandoning the enterprise, they discharged their arms, 
and returned. This firing caused Captain Towson to fire his 
alarm guns; and the enemy’s batteries were, in consequence, im- 
mediately opened upon him. This was about 12 o’clock at night 
and a very spirited canonade ensued and was kept up for some 
time. In the morning Capt. Towson received an order from the 
commanding officer, to cease firing: at which his feelings were so 
much hurt, that he immediately repaired to Head Quarters, and 
oflered the resignation of his commission: for the Captain believed, 
that his own and his country’s honour would be thus lef? at the 
mercy of the enemy, who might believe that they had silenced his 
guns, and report the issue as a victory. Fortunately for the 
service, however, Colonel Porter, instead of accepting the prof- 
fered resignation, ordered Tewson to return to his post; and vis- 
VOR. In. 28 
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iting it himself immediately afterwards, gratified the Captain by 
another order, to return the enemy’s fire. 

This was, perhaps, one of the best practical lessons in gun- 
nery, which our Artillerists received, during the war. Captain 
Towson lost three men by accident. The loss of the enemy was 
never ascertained; but it may be supposed to have been consider- 
able, from the following extract of a letter from Colonel Bishop, 
who commanded at Fort Erie, to General Vincent, which was 
found among the papers of the latter after the capture of Fort 
George: “The Americans [says he} have learned the art of 
using our Shrapnell Shells; one of their shells, fired on the 17th. 
* killed and wounded eight men.” 

At the opening of the campaign of 1813, Captain Towson was 
attached to the Brigade of General Winder, and participated 
with it in the capture of Fort George. While this army lay at 
Forty Mile Creek, a few days previous to the battle of Stoney 
Creek, Capt. Towson received information, that a quantity of am- 
munition and military stores had been left by the enemy on his 
retreat, about four miles from the camp. He communicated this 
to the general, and solicited permission to go in quest of them. 
The enemy in the mean time, having learned that the Americans 
had discovered the stores, despatched the famous Chief Morton 
with two hundred Indians, to intercept the party that might be 
sent to remove them. Captain Towson, however, succeeded in 
his hazardous enterprise, and sent the stores safely into camp 
before the arrival of Norton’s party; but remained himself with 
si.v of his men, for the purpose of making further search. In the 
mean time the Indians arrived; but Towson was too wary a sol- 
dier to be taken by surprise: they were discovered, before they 
could accomplish their object of getting between his party and the 
American camp. He despatched an express to general Winder, 
with intelligence of his situation, saying, that he would endeav- 
our to draw the Indians towards the camp, and amuse them, if 
the general should think proper to order a party to his assistance. 
Such an order was forthwith given to the Riflemen; and had it 
been promptly executed, there is little doubt that a large part of the 
Tndians might have been killed or captured: for, having no idea 
that information of their approach could have been communica- 
ted to tue Amer.c.n camp, they pursued Towson and his little 
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party for a considerable distance. One of Captain ‘Towson’s 
men was wounded in this running fight, and was afterwards tom- 
ahawked and scalped: the first act of brutality which his Britan- 
ick Majesty’s Allies had had an opportunity of committing. 

At the battle of Stoney Creek, Capt. ‘Towson was the senior 
oficer of Artillery. He was stationed about the centre of the 
American camp, in a lane, through which the enemy advanced to 
the attack. ‘The position was a commanding one, and the fire of 
his artillery, while it lasted, wasuncommonly destructive; but from 
some unfortunate mistake, occasioned by the darkness of the 
night, he was ordered to cease firing. ‘The order was immed- 
iately obeyed; and while Capt. Towson was taking advantage of 
this cessation, to prepare his rear for movement if it should be 
thought necessary, the enemy charged his battery. The night 
was so dark that they approached within a few yards before they 
were discovered. His men were not provided with small arms, 
and as the 23d Infantry, which had been posted in the rear for 
their support, had abandoned their position at the commencement 
of the action, his guns of course fell into the hands of the enemy: 
several of his men were bayonetted, and seventeen of them made 
prisoners. Upon being informed of this event, Captain Towson, 
with Capt. Steele of the Infantry, proceeded towards the enemy 
for the purpose of reconnoitering, and were both made prisoners; 
but Towson, ever on the alert, seized a favourable opportunity 
and made his escape, protected by the darkness from the numer- 
ous shots that were fired at him by the enemy. As soon as day- 
light appeared, he regained possession of two of his guns, which 
had been spiked and left upon the fields; and, collecting a few 
stragglers of the company, succeeded in rendering them again 
serviceable. By firing a few rounds into the woods where some 
red coats were still visible, the enemy were induced to retire 
altogether, and leave the Americans masters of the field. 

By a council of war, to which Captain Towson, though senior 
officer of Artillery, was not invited, it was decided that the ar- 
my should return to Forty Mile Creek; a measure against which 
he strongly remonstrated. In the official report of the act on at 
that place, it was stated that the Artillery ander Captains 4reher, 
Towson, and Leonard, behaved well. We have been assured, 
from unquestionable authority, that the first of these officers 
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was at the time, on the lake shore, two miles from the field of 
action; and that the last did not fire a gun: so that whatever 
credit was due to the Artillery, on that occasion, should have 
been given exclusively to the Company under the immediate com- 
mand of Captain ‘Towson. 

After the return of the army to Forty Mile Creek, the enemy’s 
fleet made its appearance on the morning of the 8th of June 
from which a schooner was despatched, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing our boats, which lay at the mouth of the creek with the bag- 
gage of the army, about to be sent to Fort George. With a 
view to prevent the accomplishment of this object, Captains 
Towson and Archer were ordered, with four field pieces, to the 
shore; with which they played their parts so well, that the schooner 
was soon compelled to seek safety by a return to the Fleet. The 
praise of this little affair was also lost to Captain Towson by the 
official report: for Major General Lewis, who was then in com- 
mand of that part of the army, attributed the exploit to Captain 
Totten, of the Engineers, who had nothing to do with the repulse of 
the schooner, and who was brevetted on that report. 

While tne army lay at Fort George, under the command of 
General Boyd, the enemy were in possession of all the strong 
positions in its vicinity; and skirmishes took place, almost every 
day, between the piciets and foraging parties, so that the picket 
duty became one of constant activity as well as of considerable 
hazard. In this situation, many of the Infantry Captains to 
whom the duty especially belonged, being sick or absent, and the 
remainder of the army being in a state of perfect inactivity, 
Captain Towson volunteered his services, and was the only Ar- 
tillery officer whodidso. ‘The piguets were attacked almost eve- 
ry night, and in one of these skirmishes, he received a wound 
ia his hand. 

\inong the troops left at Fort George, when the army moved 
dowu the St. Lawrence, was the 2d Artillery to which Captain 
Towson belonged. "They were afterwards marched to Sackett’s 
Harbour, where ( 


aptain ‘fowson remained until April, 1814. 

He was then ordered to the Niagara frontier, and commenced 
his march under the command of Col. Mitchell. When they 
reached Batavia, subsequent arrangements were made, that 
separated these officers. ‘Towson continued the march to But- 
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falo, while Col. Mitchell was ordered to make a retrogade move- 
ment with four companies, for the protection of the publick 
prope: ty at Oswego. Ifaving mentioned the name of this gallant 
officer, our readers, we hope, will pardon us for detaining them 
a few moments, while we follow him to Oswego. All the naval 
ordnance and equipments for Chauncey’s fleet. together with the 
provisions for the army, and an immense quantity of other publick 
and private property, were deposited at the Falls of Oswego 
river. The British, after several unsuccessful attempts to destroy 
our shipping, and naval materials elsewhere, at length formed 
the design of getting possession of those at Oswego; and for this 
purpose, on the 5th of May, Sir James Yeo proceeded with his 
whole fleet, and a force of 2000 men under general Drummond, 
to storm the town, Colonel Mitchell, with little more than 
three hundred inexperienced soldiers, defended the place for two 
days, against this enormous superiority of force, and at length 
made good his retreat; leaving the plains of Oswego strewed with 
the bodies of his enemies. ‘Thus, by the heroick valour and con- 
summate skill of this truly Spartan band, was the object of the 
British general defeated, and the publick property saved; the loss 
of which would in all probability have led to the fall of Sackett’s 
Harbour, the capture of our fleet. and perhaps the destruction of 
the whole Ontario Frontier. We have often heard this gallant 
oflicer express his regret at the necessity that separated him from 
Captain ‘Yowson; and his confident belief that with the additional 
aid of his Light Artillery, he would have been able to have main- 
tained his position at Oswego. 

To return to our subject. While the army lay at Buffalo, 
under the command of Brigader general Scott, Captain Towson, 
(who had been attached to his Brigade at the particular request 
of general Scott.) employed every moment of his time in drill- 
ing his company. ‘The greater part of his men had been but 
uewly transferred to him, and were entirely destitute of disei- 
pline. “The orders of the commanding general will show how 
well he succeeded in forming them to the most exact and perfect 
discipline. So great was the confidence of general Scott, in 
the judgment of Towson, that he left it to himself, to choose his 
position in the brigades; and we have been told that neither that 
general, nor any other senior officer, ever found it necessary to 
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wive detailed instructions to Capt. Towson, on any occasion. 
The slightest intimation of what was to be done, was always 
sufficient. After the surrender of Fort Erie, general Scott was 
ordered to advance upon Chippewa; and in the battle of th 5th, 
which followed, Capt. ‘I. chose his position on the right of the 
line, and directly opposite to the enemy’s Artillery. The num- 
ber of pieces was the same on both sides: but those of the enemy 
were 24 pounders; and those of the Americans only 6. At the 
commencement of the action, the fire from the enemy was well 
kept up and very destructive; but before it was half over, thei" 
battery was silenced, their ammunition wagon blown up, and it 
was with great difficulty their guns were saved by the dragoons— 
their artillery horses having been all killed. A few days before 
this battle Captain Towson had been afflicted with an inflamma- 
tion in his eyes; and being enveloped in the smoke of his own 
battery, he could not observe the changing position of the enemy, 
advancing to the charge, and nearly in contact with our line. 
General Scott galloped up to him, and pointed out the new posi- 
tion which they had gained: Towson immediately opened an 
oblique fire of cannister, which enfiladed the enemy from left to 
right, and thus very materially contributed to their entire defeat, 
which followed in a few moments, and under that fire. Captain 
‘Towson’s company was the only Artillery engaged in this affair, 
until after the enemy’s retreat. 

At the battle of Bridgewater, Captain Towson’s company 
suffered severely. Both his Lieutenants, (Campbell and Scmuck) 
were wounded; and of thirty-six men who served at his guns, 
twenty-seven were killed and wounded. During the whole ac- 
tion, he was exposed to the severest fire of the enemy; whose 
advantageous position and superiority of guns, (until the arri- 
val of our reenforcement) precluded all hope of silencing them. 
One of their guns had been ordered into the Queenstown road, 
to check the advance of our column; but it was soon silenced 
by Licut, Campbell, who was sent by Towson, with one gun, 
for that purpose, and was afterwards brought off by our artillery. 

When the army retired to Fort Erie, Captain Towson’s com- 
pany, now reduced to 40 men, was stationed on the left flank of 
the encampment. On the morning of the 15th of August. in 
conjunction with Major Wood, and 250 infantry, they repulsed 
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the right column of the enemy, consisting of 1500 men, in seve. 
ral attempts to assault. Such was the vivacity of the fire from 
Towson’s batiery, on this occasion, that the enemy gave to it, 
the name of “light-house;” and it was afterwards familiarly 
called, by the American troops, Towson’s light-heuse. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a brief sketch of the milita- 
ry services of Lt. Col. Towson; in which we have done no more 
than simply to state the various actions, in which he bore a part. 
Were we to enumerate all the instances of personal courage, 
skill, judgment and prudence, which were eminently conspicu- 
ous in his conduct during the war; and the truth of which would 
be confirmed by all his companions in arms, superiour, and infe- 
riour in rank; we should be accused of quitting the plain path of 
biography, for that of eulogy. The services of such a man re- 
quire no hyperbolick aid, to mark their preeminence. Had he 
been brevelted, as some others have been, for each particular af- 
fair, in which his conduct received the distinguished approbation 
of those, who best knew how to estimate its importance, he 
would now have been a Captain of a Regiment, with the brevet 
rank of a Brigadier General. In private life, Lieut. Colonel 
Towson has always been as remarkable for mildness of manners, 
and amiability of temper, as he has been distinguished for skill 
and gallantry in the face of the foe. He is retained in the Milita- 
ry Peace Establishment of the United States, as a Captain of 
Light Artillery, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
At the close of the war, his fellow citizens of Baltimore city 
and county, desirous of evincing their sense of his services, pro- 
posed to bestow upon him the most lucrative office in their gift, 
(the Sheriffalty) in which, we believe, their suflrages would 
have been unanimous; but he had either become so cnamoured of 
a military life, or the execution of the duties of this unthankful 
oflice, was so repugnant to his feelings, that he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to accede to the proposition. A. 
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ON THE MORAL FACULTY. 


Causas rerum naturalium non plures admitti debere, quam que 
vere sint, et earum phenomenis exvplicandis suficiant.—New- 


toni Reg. Philoso. 


In an oration delivered before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety,* Dr. Rush has supposed the existence of what he terms a 
moral faculty. *By the moral faculty,” says he, sl mean a capa- 
city in the human mind, of distinguishing and choosing good and 
evil, or in other words, virtue and vice. It is a native princi- 
ple,” a “nata lex, quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus 
verum ex natura ipsa arripuimus.” It is distinct from con- 
science. «The moral faculty performs the office of a lawgiver 
while the business of conscience is to perform the duty of a 
judge.” “It is the light that lighteth every man that cometh in- 
to the world.” ; 

In the view which is here taken of the moral faculty, I believe 
it to have no existence. 

Dr. Beattie, from whom Dr. Rush professes to have derived 
the term, appears to have rather better philosophy, but uses lan- 
guage so indeterminate. that we are almost led to believe, that 
he was ignorant of the subject, which he was teaching. «A man’s 
moral judgment,” says he, “applied to the consideration of his 
own conduct, is, in common language. called his conscience; 
when applied to the consideration of moral good and evil in gene- 
ral, it may be called the moral faculty.”+ If he mean that the 
same principle, which in regard to our particular actions is im- 
pulsive, becomes, when applied to general considerations, ab- 
straction, reasoning and judgment, he speaks absurdly. For in 
regard to the abstract nature of moral good and evil, every fa- 
culty of the understanding has its proper employment, and it 
would be as appropriate to call their combined operation, a mo- 
ral faculty, as to call it when applied to physical subjects—thie 
physicat faculty. or to animal subjects—the animal faculty. 

‘The cause which has given occasion to the errour of Dr. Beat- 
tic, is the desire to explain the agency of conscience, in furnisli- 


* Med. Ing. & obs. vol. Ist. + Elements of moral science, 482. 
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ing the mind with general conceptions of moral good and evil. 
Dr. Reid has fallen into the same errour, of supposing that the 
principle may be divided into distinct faculties. For he says, 
that “conscience, or the moral faculty, is likewise an intellectu- 
al power. By it solely we have the original conception, or ideas 
of right and wrong in human conduct.”’* ‘This is in my view 
equivalent to saying that conscience is sometimes conception. 
But this would be as false as it is unnecessary. By the passions 
solely we have the original conceptions of the desire or aversion 
attached to their gratification, and on the same ground we should 
conclude that they were also intellectual powers! 

The manner in which the mind acquires the abstract notions 
of right and wrong, is by the consciousness of the operations of 
inoral power, and by reflection upon these operations. Locke 
has proved that there is no notion or principle which forms a part 
of the constitution of human nature. ‘This I assume. 

If an act were condemned by the conscience but once in our 
lives we would not conclude that it was essentially wrong, but 
would rather be diSposed to refer the condemnation to some lo- 
cal cause. But if we receive a reproval for the same act again, 
we draw a general notion of the evil attached to it. When we 
observe the same faulis in others, we decide by analogy and 
by analogy only, that there is some moral evil connected with 
them. But these general views are entirely formed by the un- 
derstanding. It is neither by a particular action of conscience, 
nor by the suppositious moral faculty. 

Dr. Rush does not pretend to prove the existence of a moral 
faculty, but takes it for granted. It is only left for me, there- 
fore, to examine his illustrations of its character; and I shall be 
satisfied with showing that they will apply to any thing rather 
than to the thing which he supposes to exist. 

“The moral faculty,” says Dr. Rush, “performs the office of 
a lawgiver while the business of conscience is to perform the 





* Sd Essay on the active powers, chap. 7. It should be observed of the 
Euclid of Metaphysicks, that he very properly uses the moral faculty only 
as a synonyme of conscience. “I have now,” says he, “endeavoured to de- 
lineate the natural operations of that principle of action in man, which we 
call the moral sense, the moral faculty, conscience. Of this faculty, the oper- 
ations appear to be the judging ultimately of what is right, what is wrong, 


ad what is indifferent in the conduct of moral agents, &e. 
VOL. It, 29 
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duty of a judge.” This supposes the abstract knowledge of 
good and evil before the conscience can act. But we know that 
children are judged for acts committed, before they have any 
general notions of good and evil. 

“The moral faculty is, to the conscience, what taste is to the 
judgment, and sensation to perception.”. It appears to me that 
judgment corrects the operation of taste. But Dr. Rush will not 
let the moral faculty correct the decisions of conscience, for he 
gives conscience that office. But this would be folly, for of all 
things in the human mind, conscience is the most erroneous in 
its decisions under particular circumstances. Sensation has 
every relation to perception, which Dr. Rush would not wish the 
moral faculty to have to conscience. It is but an instrument to 
perception, and therefore subordinate. But he would have the 
moral faculty to be a lawgiver, and consequently superiour. 
Perception cannot exist without sensation. But he would have 
the moral faculty and conscience to be independent of each 
other. | 

“It (the moral faculty) says he, is quick in its operation; and 
like the sensitive plant, acts without reflection, while conscience 
follows with deliberate steps, and measures all her actions by 
the unerring square of right’ and wrong.” Is not conscience 
quick in its operation? Does it not act without reflection? Is 
it deliberate? Is it unerring? If conscience be unerring, how 
just the wretch who prostrates himself before the wheels of the 
infernal Juggernout! 

Upon examining the last quotation from Dr. Rush, in particu- 
lar, we shall be enabled te ascertain what this moral faculty is. 
The truth is, that it is merely conscience. The quality of the 
mind, which he denominates concience, bears no resemblance to 
conscience, but is that kind of judgment which we form upon the 
decisions of conscience, when they shall have undergone the 
scrutiny of reason. 

“The moral faculty, exercises itself upon the actions of others, 
while conscience confines its operations only to its ewn actions.” 
In regard to general principles, we judge of what is lawful, or 
unlawtul, for others, only by an analogy with ourselves. Con- 
science judges for us in its natural and erroneous state, or in that 

condition in which it is improved and corrected by the light: all 
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the powers of the intellect are called in, when we judge of others. 
And how difficult to decide, let courts of equity determine. 

“These two capacities of the mind are generally in an exact 
ratio to each other, but they sometimes exist in different degrees 
in the same person. Hence we often find conscience in its full 
vigour, with a diminished tone, or total absence of the moral 
faculty.” The true explanation of this wild sentence is, that 
conscience is sometimes so unimproved, or so perverted by edu- 
cation, or by crime, that it either does not take cognizance of our 
actions, or decides erronerously upon them. 

The most extraordinary explanation which the Doctor has 
given of the moral faculty, is, that it is “the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” How absurd is this! If 
the King of Heaven be immutable, we cannot suppose that the 
emanation from him, the grant of which has been considered as 

he most glorious act of his grace, should be inferiour to a princi- 
ple which wavers with every breeze—which may be changed by 
every capricious doctrine of fanaticism or of folly. For if con- 
science be “unerring,”’ and yet men commit wrong acts, with a 
belief that they are right, certainly the moral faculty must err— 
the light of Heaven must be darkness—the spirit of truth which 
leads into all truth, must be the spirit of errour which directs to 
destruction. 

It is admitted, by all christians, that man, in a state of nature, is 
distinct from man in a state of grace. Dr. Rush must have be- 
lieved the same thing. Wherefore then does he declare that the 
illuminating principle, which is made synomynous with Jesus 
Christ himself, the saviour of men, forms a part of our natural 
constitution—that the same fountain sends forth both sweet and 


hitter—that nature lights up nature—that darkness illuminates 
darkness? 


The only thing in the essay, which amounts toan attempt to 
prove the existence of a mural faculty, is the quotation from 
Romans ii. 14, 15. Independently of the impropriety of attempt- 


-_—_.. 


9 That was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. P 


19 He was in the world, and the world was made by him, &c.—Jouy. 

14 For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto them 
telves, 


15 Which show the works of the law written in their hearts, their con 
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ing to establish a philosophical! point by Scriptural proof, I would 
reject the sentence as not by any means conclusive. For the 
figurative language of the Scripture would easily authorize St. 
Paul to make use of the term “by nature,” merely in contra- 
distinction to the law of the Jews. Grace or the light could 
aceording to him, operate equally upon the Gentiles, without the 
law, and upon the Jews with it. That this is the true explana- 
tion, it is impossible to doubt, for a very principal object in the 
epist!e to the Romans is to show, that by nature we can attain to 
‘no good thing”—that salvation comes by Jesus Christ alone. 
And if we can attain to no good thing by nature, certainly that 
which saves us can form no part of our natural constitution. 

I think it probable, that when Dr. Rush began his speculations 
upon the subject of the moral faculty, he considered the light to 
be a faculty introduced into the being when it began to feel the 
operation of religion, but not finding this to agree with his no- 
tions of metaphysicks, he concluded to place it in our frame as 
an original principle, To believe that the light exists as a faculty 
at all would affect our system of religion. ‘The true character 
of the light is that of a principle shining in the conscience—illu- 
minating—invigorating—correcting. It not only affects the con- 
science, but improves the other facuities when they are directed 
to relizious views. If we suppose tlie moral faculty to be not 
the light, but something distinct, we look in vain for the evidence, 
{very possible operation which it could perform, can be referred 
to conscience and the other powers of the intellect. 

Who does not reverence the character of Dr. Rush? He whe 
atiempts to shroud the whole of its brightness, is like one whio 
would veil the sun from the bodies which he warms and refreshes. 
His efforts will perhaps be successful to himself, and to a few 
around him, yet thousands will still gratulate the source of light, 
unmindfal of the folly of the cherisher of darkness. 

I acknowledge myself, however, to be one of those who while 
reverencing his character, as great in every department of hu- 
man nature, consider it not necessary to be bound to him by an 
attachment of superstition. His many faults may have an influ- 
ence injurious to the success of science. Who but a fanatick 





science also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing 
or else excusing one another. 
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would wish that this influence should not be averted? Indepen- 
denee and prudence are always associated, and if we kneel to 
reputation we shall soon bow to folly. 

Ezra. 


2 + ee 


Remarks addressed to the author of the Essay on Genius and 
Passion, in the last number of the Portico. 


“Passion,” you say, “chiefly conduces to the existence” of 
Genius; and Passion you have admirably defined, to be “every 
modification of rapid and tumultuous feeling.” If this be the 
character of Passion, and if Passion be productive of such mag- 
nificent efiects as we all ascribe to Genius, then, every effort 
that succeeds in directing it, must at the same time so far suc- 
ceed in destroying its distinguishing properties of rapidity and 
tumult, and must necessarily produce a corresponding effect on 
their consequences. 

Every attempt to direct its impetuosity through any particular 
channel, to any particular purpose, is an effort to confine it; and 
so far as it succeeds must be productive of the very evils, which 
you charge the common system of education with effecting. 

[ admit that tumult is but another name for passion. Itis a 
cataract, and it loses the only properties that distinguish it from 
sluggish waters,the very moment that it ceases to toss its foam to 
the heavens in its own way. You can never make a mill stream 
of such a power, or even a canal without destroying its native 
character. 

The essence of Passion is its freedom: it must have no mas- 
fer, or if ceases to produce its phenomena. If it can be benefi- 
cial to obtain the mastery over it that you recommend, it must 
be still more so, to subjugate it entirely, to render it completely 
obedient, as attempted by the common system of education, of 
which you complain. 


If unfettered Passion, or Genius, no matter which, for you 
maintain that they are inseparable—will always in its wildest 
moments, be productive of more benefits than injuries to science 
and philosophy, it must be madness to shackle them at all—for 
every opposition to their spirit, and every attempt to control 
them so far as it is successful, will go just so far in chilling the 
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pulse of the soul—smothering the aspirings of their free spirit, 
and exciting “dissimulation and hypocrisy.” 

What! you may ask “shall Passion be left completely unre- 
strained?”—Cveriainly, Ll reply, if Passion and Genius are twin 
flames from the same censer,encourage their ascent to the skie»— 
if they are more dangerous, will they not give the more light?— 
If Passion be the fountain that supplies to Genius all that un- 
governable tide to which you attribute such fertilizing proper- 
ties—you must encourage its tumultuous overflow. 

But, I would ask you seriously, is it your deliberate opinion, 
notwithstanding all that “history” and “observation” may say 
on the subject, that the Passions and Genius of a man are always 
in proportion to each other? 

History aud observation have hallowed innumerable errours 
that we are hourly detecting, as we continue to think for our. 
selves. Do you not know men who are passionate—who have un- 
controllable passions, and yet, no Genius; who have not even 
uncommon sensibility? Petulance is the offspring of the passions, 
and yet, I believe, that just in proportion to a man’s petulance 
is his want of all that distinguishes Genius. 

Would you call Newton a Genius? No,if he had been a Ge- 
nius, he would have gone crazy or hanged himself, when the 
fruit of so much labour was destroyed by a favourite puppy in 
the manner that is related. If he had Genius, where was his 
Passion then? Animals have Passions as strong as men—have 
they Genius? Children that are very passionate, frequently be- 
come the most orderly members of society—does their Genius 
disappear with their Passions? You may reply, that they have 
learned to direct their Passions; but if their Passions do not show 
themselves, how are you certain that they are not vanquished or 
utterly destroyed? 

For my own part I do know that passion may not only be in- 
creased at pleasure, but that it is the very creation of the will. Whe 
caniot assume passion?—And who can assume genius? When 
Iwas a boy, I learned that the character of having a bad temper, or 
what is the same thing, of being implacable, was the best protec- 
tion in the world, and, therefore, I feigned violent rage when- 
ever I found it convenient; what was then affectation, is now 
fiabit: 1 was passionate from pelicy then. and now I am from 
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character. Ido not fear that I shall be disbelieved; for every 
man will find some testimony to the truth of the remark in his 
own experience. But who would not laugh at me if I should pre- 


tend that genius was the creation of the will? 

It will be but fair for me to expose myself at the same time 
that I assail you, and, therefore, I will declare that the passions 
should be rendered entirely and completely subservient to the 
judgment, not because they have a necessary connexion with Gen- 
ius, any more than fevers, madness, peculiar proportion of form, 
or colour of hair; but because they always do more injury than 
benefit te society. 

And I will venture further, and say that even Genius is as far 
removed from utility, as Poetry is from Mathematicks. That, as 
lor strong passions, or great genius being an advantage to vigorous 
literature, or useful science; it is so problematical that the very 
supposition is what I should call poetry; for I believe it to be a 
fact that most writers appear before the publick as at a masquer- 
ade, and generally choose a character the most opposite to 
their own. That those who strut most in the terrours of 
passion before the publick, are generally the most quiet and in- 
oflensive behind the scenes. That all attempts to control or di- 
rect Genius are merely idle and useless; it is a flame that continu- 
ally mounts to the Heavens—no efforts of man can ever extin- 
guish or suppress it—it never dies—but may be hunted till it 
escapes—and when a great Genius behaves like a common man, 
and becomes useful, depend upon it, he has not learned to direct 
his powers in any new channels; he bas only driven them abroad. 

[ have only one or two remarks to add, respecting the man- 
ner in which you have spoken of Voltaire and Hume; what- 
ever may have been your opinion it was not generous or fair 
to say that their enemies were so, because their capacities were 
more limited—there sphere of observation less—or because they 
were hypocrites, and dared not avow their real sentiments; you 
have unnecessarily expressed an opinion on subjects that are al- 
ways apt to excite asperity, and subjects that might have been 
avoided without weakening your arguments. 

Men who may think very differently from Mr. Hume on the 
most important of all subjects, are not necessarily fools, or hypo- 
crites. They way be as willing as yourself to admit all the great- 
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ness of any such sneering infidels, without seeing the neces- 
sity of your unqualified approbation, in such an argument as 
yours. R. 


THE CLUB-ROOM, 


By Horace De Monde, Esquire. 
No. IX. 
“At quanto meliora monet, pugnantiaque istis 
Dives opis natura sux! tu si modo recte 
Dispensare velis, ac non fugienda petendis 
Immiscere.” Honacz, 

The following is the letter alluded to, at the last meeting of the 
Club-Imperial, the promise of which so suddenly dissipated the 
fears of our fair President, and assured the election of another 
male member. The proposition, as I foretold, was acceded to 
without debate. Politeness would not saffer the gentlemen to 
raise an objection; and the advantages which it held out to the 
ladies, were enough to ensure it their approbation. 


“To Horace De Monde, Esquire,” 
“Oh! would the Sons of men once think, their eyes, 
And reason giv’n them, but to study Flies.”"—Dan Homer. 
“Sir, 

I am deputed by the venerable President of the “Female Anti- 
quarian Society of Philosophers” to communicate with you upon 
a subject, to which they have, now for three hundred years, de- 
voted their assiduous attention. Although they cannot properly 
be styled a Club, yet the principles of their association so nearly 
assimilate, that, it is presumed. no objection will be started to 
their correspondence, and even future connexion, should it be 
judged expedient by your Club; of which we cannot at present 
doubt, being under the belief that no bachelors exist among you, 
whose passions are not absorbed in the higher considerations of 
science and intellect; and who are not wholly exempt from the 
little animosities, which are so apt to distract weak minds, when 
mutually guilty of the same folly. By this, sir, you will have 
conjectured the truth, that our President is an ancient maiden, 
of four score and five: and that the remaining seven members are 
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all thought, by the world, to be legally entitled to the same appel- 
lation of purity and innocence: indeed none of us are remarka- 
ble for charms of person, but our intellectual lustre is incompara- 
ble. 

At the last meeting of our Society held, conformably to an- 
cient rule, at the house of Tabitha Trim, some of your enter- 
taining, and, | must say, instructive papers were read before it, 
by our noted mouth-piece, Olivia Old-Tongue. As soon as ten 
minutes reflection had succeeded, to our surprise and pleasure, 
it was formally proposed by the first named lady, that over- 
tures should be immediately made to your Club, to amalgemate 
this association, now almost decayed and crumbling to atoms 
from the age of its members, with yours just swelling into the 
vigour of manhood. In erder to carry this resolution into effect, 
with as little delay as possible, 1 am commissioned to state to 
you, as concisely as I can, the leading features of our Constitu- 
tion; which, it is expressely understood, you will be bound to in- 
corporate with yours, and preserve for ever. 

The first article prescribes, that ancient customs, habits, hab- 
iliments, and arts, necessary and fine, should be preserved, and 
occasionally revived by our example and exhortation; and that all 
collectors of curiosities foreign and domestick, rarities, sticks, 
horns, shells, marbles, pebbles, and red peppers, shall be elected 
honorary members, and shall be forthwith presented with a medal 
ofa Brass Drum with nine belis to the same. 

The second article merely insists on the virginity and inno- 
cence of the members so elected or chosen: and that he or she 
must have had the Small Poa. 

The third article enumerates incapacities, which amount in 
all to 789; none of which, we believe, you labour under, as far 
as our inquiries have extended, but if you should, a dispensing 
act shall be passed, in consideration of your acceding to our pro- 
posal. 

At present I have not leisure to detail the excellent characters 
of all our members, from the beginning to this contemplated end 
of the society. It will, I hope, satisfy you to be told, that they 
lave always been eminent for virtue, sagacity and discretion; 
ibhorring scandal, avoiding Tea, and conyersing with Ministers. 
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ate 
But I forget one of our most fundamental articles, which de- 
clares, that the cause of good manners, and sound learning, shall 
be upheld and maintained by you and your members, should you 
agree to this proposed amalgamation. You must, at least once 
a year, write an eloquent paper on the love of rarities; so that 
the young, the gay,and the volatile, may become enamoured of 
this sublime study. 

In consideration of your acceptance of the premises, this 
venerable Society agree to transfer, give, set over, and present 
to you forever, all their stock of choice antiquities, rare curiosi- 
ties, and crumbling reliques from all quarters of the earth, and 
(rom all the nations that inhabit it. Among which are the follow- 
ing, described precious remains, which, it is thought, will be par- 
ticularly estimable, in your taste and judgment, at once so deli- 
cate and profound: Viz. 

A wooden chest, made in the year 1616, with 15 invisible 
drawers, and 27 thimble cases lined with velvet—a piece of St. 
Francis’s cloak—A_ scarlet mantle of the first President, Miss 
Udosia Weedlespeech, which wrapped her great grand father 
when a baby, in the year 15035—There is but a single moth hole 
in this valuable relick.——-I/em a scarlet silk net Sash, worn by 
the great grand father of the same, who was a British general, 
in the wars of King Stephen—J¢em, an earthen ware dish, found 
in a cave in this city, before a house was built; and supposed to 
Item, the 
hem ofa green petticoat that belonged to the famous Queen Mar- 





have been made before the discovery of America. 


caret of Anjou, with three drops of blood on it, supposed to be 
her son’s—Jtem, a pair of candle slicks, a yard and a quarter 
high, with globes of the Earth and Heavens on the top, the 
hole for the candle is the position of the Sun ia one, and of the 
iTeaven of Heavens, in the other. Item, a Ring of Richard 
{il, bought by him for gold, but really made of copper, and only 





twice washed. This we esteem, not only as a precious antique, 
but as conveying a Moral Lesson—Jtem, the hind part of the 
black veil, that Queen Mary the Scot, gave to her chamber maid, 
just before her execution. Pearls have grown, or been set, where 
the tears fell: of these there are only two.——Jtem, a treatise 
written by a Priestess of Mexico, to prove that God is a woman; 
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and that men, in the next world, will all be menials—ZJtem, an 
Epitaph on the wig-maker of Lord Coke, written by the author of 
tludibras— 
Please, Sir, to direct your answer, by mail, to 
your friend and admirer, 
SopHONISBA SQUINTBRIGHT.” 


I have just received the two following notes, and assure the 
writers, that their respective grievances shall be forthwith taken 
into serious consideration; and every practicable means put in 
gperation to redress them. In the mean time, | would recom- 
mend to Miss Delia Danceabout, not to venture into the street, 
without a Beau or a walking-stick, while the pavements are so 
slippery; and to Mr. Samuel Stareankle to keep without the 
sphere of temptation, by attending to his own business, 


**To Horace De Monde Esquire.” 
“Sir, 

[ must entreat that you or your Club, who have taken upon 
yourselves to be the guardians of the town, will immediately devise 
some means of putting a stop to an evil, which is absolutely grow- 
ing to such enormity, that ladies will soon be compelled to spend 
all their time by the parlour fire, or consent to lose the distinguish- 
ing mark of their sex, by wearing pantaloons. 1 assure you, sir, 
that I have not been in the street, since the deep snow, without 
meeting with some accident, occasioned by the impertinent civility 
of Corner loungers. ‘The other day as 1 was walking down Mar- 
ket-Street, one of these polite pests, jumping out from a crowd of 
accomplices, ran to offer me his assistance across a sheet of ice, 
and losing his balance, as he pulled off his hat to make a bow, 
down he came upon his back, kicked out his heels and knocked 
me sprawling by the side of him, What happened it is impossible 
to tell: for | swooned with apprehension, and when I recovered, 
found myself in a Confectioner’s Shop, with the cause of my dis- 
aster leaning over me, witha glass of Parfait amour presented to 
my lips. I shall expect, sir, that you will tell these gentlemen 
idlers, that I, for one, can do without their assistance; and that 
they had better invent some other means of killing their old ene- 
my, than standing at corners to gaze upon things that were not 
made tobe looked at. Yours, as you shall treat me, 

DELIA DANCEABOUT.” 
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“To Horace De Monde Esquire” 
“Sir, 

You are, as I am told, the organ of a set of crusty old cy- 
nicks, who have undertaken to frighten women and children into 
good behaviour. It is an arduous task, and I admire your cour 
age vastly. ‘There are some women in this town, let me tell you, 
who are not to be daunted at trifles, and who think it no sin to be. 
constantly leading us into temptation, notwithstanding our daily » 
prayers to the contrary. I believe, most sincerely, that many of ° 
them parade, or perhaps you may say promenade, in the streets, 
during their present smooth and glassy appearance, for no other 
purpose than to have an excuse for exposing a delicate ankle, 
which I would defy the pious Aineas himself, to look at without 
licking his lips. For my own part, I am in daily danger, not only 
of having my neck broken, but of having my heart set on fire, by my 
concern for the pretty creatures: for, | could no more see one of - 
them tripping along over the ice without running to protect her, 
than I could hold a lump of sugar in my mouth without swallow- 
ing the syrup. Thus is my politeness constantly put to the most 
dangerous test; and I must beseech you, if you have any influ- 
ence over these fair daughters of Eve, that you will exert it, 
io prevent their putting our patience to such severe trials. [ 
spaak the wishes of a whole host of inflammables, and am in their 
name and behalf, with all due consideration. 

S* Yr. Humble Svt. 
SamMuEL STAREANKLE.” 


—— + oe 


Philosophers of the Portico. . 

The curiosity of many of our readers, has doubtless been long 
since excited, to learn something of the principles, doctrines, 
and opinious, of the sect of philosophers, who, in the brightest 
ave of Athens, frequented and adorned the Portico; and contri- 
buted by the acuteness of their discussions, the elegance of their 
discourse, and the brilliancy of their wit, to the literary glory of 
of that distinguished country. Now, although we have not em- 
braced all the sentiments of these philosophers, with the fervent 
love of thorough proselytes; and although we do not wish to be 
classed, or ientitied with them: vet we are willing to adinit 
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some points of resemblance, which the ingenuity of every atten- 
tive reader of our pages, will instantly discover, as well as cor- 
rectly apply. For there exists a certain intellectual initiation, 
which unfolds all the secrets of the mind and heart, to those 
who have been favoured with a certain portion of sympathetick 
sensibility, and a reasonable degree of discernment. To such, 
we are already known, and by such, we flatter ourselves, we are 
not contemned; while to those, who are strangers to our signs, 
we tender the succeeding explanation, which we ardently hope 
will mect with that candid judgment, which is the distinguishing 
attribute of a liberai scholar, a polite reader, and a polished gen- 
tleman. Take it as you please, but take it in charity. 

A great genius is the creator of a world of his own; and af- 
fords us a faint conception of that Deity, the grandeur of whose 
works we live tn investigating, and die in ignorance and admira- 
tion of. Zeno, the father of the Stoick School of Philosophy, was 
such a man; and to him the Porrico is indebted for its renown, 
while he owes to the Portico the name that distinguishes his 
Sect.* The general principles of his doctrine, are too well 
known, to need a recitation here; he esteemed Virtue, as the sole 
good, and despised pain as being no evil. Cicero and Seneca, 
have treated this topick with great copiousness; and to them we 
refer for a more minute explication of its features. A man who 
resolves to be happy, in defiance of his destiny, passion, and vice, 
deserves to be esteemed for his daring intrepidity, and godlike 
fortitude; and he who only aspires to enjoy the happiness of vir- 
tue, is certainly gifted with the noblest ambition, that can actu- 
ate a powerful imagination, to attain the pinnacle of excellence. 
Yet have the Philosophers of the Portico been compared to boys, 
struggling to outstretch their shadows. 

This Zeno lived in Atuxens. But we have a Zeno junior, 
who traverses the colonnades of the Portico, in a city not so an- 
cient, so polished, so witty, so learned, or so liberal, as the mag- 
nificent capital of Attica. He is a man of great singularity of 
opinion, and eccentricity of doctrine; yet he is too vulgar to 
think that pain is no evil; and would gladly purchase an exemp- 
tion from its tortures, by the sacrifice of all the systems of phi. 


* Stoa, or Portico, hence Stoicks. 
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losophy that ever echoed through the world. Heavy calamities, 
very early inflicted on him by the treachery, fraud, and ingrati- 
tude of men, have made him but too sensible of the reality of 
pain, and have tinged his sentiments and feelings, which are 
constitutionally gloomy, with the moroseness of a misanthrope. 
He isa decided enemy to the passing frivolities of the day; 
and looks down with scorn and pity, on the man who is vain of 
his possessions, or proud of his acquirements; who thinks him- 
self endowed with learning, or blessed with happiness. ‘The lat- 
ter he terms the illusion of an inebriated fancy; and the former 
he denounces as the self-conceit of ignorance, deluded by the 
shortness of its vision, into an impression of knowledge; mis- 
taking the obscurity ef its paths, for the termination of research 
and discovery. In this particular, he is a disciple of Phyrro; 
for his predominant principle of thinking is incredulity, and 
distrust. His heart confesses a Supreme Being; but his under- 
standing revolts at the absurdities of a degrading superstitions 
yet he acknowledges the propriety of the established forms of 
religion, so well calculated for popular contre]; and only con- 
demns Socrates for not allowing the peopie to enjoy as many 
Gods as they have passions: for they wiil create them for them- 
selves, and worship their own vices in a Christian, as well as a 
heathen age. “Religion,” says our younger Zeno, “is the insepa- 
rable sentiment of a melancholy and unhappy mind; but when 
peace, rapture, or joy illumines the recesses of the soul, man is 
naturally a Deist, and loses the conviction of his immortality! Ln 
ihis sense, (he continues,) pain is a blessing; and so far, am I a 
Stoick; and when I am happy, I am impious.” 

We shall finish the character of the younger Zeno, by quoting 
the following rhapsody, which he is always reciting with the en- 
thusiasm of impassioned delight, and an air of superiour wis- 
dom: but where he found, or how he ever manufactured such un- 
mteligible stuff, we are not sufficiently learned to declare: 
+ Who has created this immensity of stars, of suns, and of pla- 
nets? Who, but an all-powerful God? What is he? Alas! I 
know not, | comprehend him not! Has he created matter, or is 
it eternal? Alas! this too is involved in impenetrable mystery! 
What a wonderful enigma is man! Why does he suffer so much 


evilr [sit through some fault, some crime he has committed? 
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Surely not! He is born with passions that command him, and in- 
voluntarily hurry him on in the pursuit of pleasure which ends in 
his destruction! Is every thing that is, then, right? Certainly 
not; since man experiences so large a portion of evil, and so 
constantly groans under a load of misery. Yet at the present 
moment I am happy. For the present, then, whatever is, is right: 
but to-morrow and to-morrow what events await me? Alas! | 
know not: and besides [ see few around me who are not misera- 
ble and wretched. But ’tis said the evil suffered by man is a 
consequence of the general order, the universal impulse of Na- 
ture. What! and was he who formed innumerable suns and 
worlds unable to produce a perfect work? Was he unable to 
establish universal harmony without awakening the jar of dis- 
cord in my bosom? No, I cannot believe it. Our vices, our per- 
versities, and our pride are indeed the real causes of our suffer- 
ings. But was I the cause and author of these vices and of this 
pride, which spring up in the inmost recesses of my soul, like 
vipers and reptiles from stagnant marshes? Is then our existence 
a benefit? Alas! if we take a survey of life, the evils of infancy, 
the passions and errours of youth, the infirmities and decrepi- 
tude of age, the sickness, cares, solicitudes, regrets, and alarms 
that constantly pursue our steps and surround our path at every 
period, till it ends in the horrours of the tomb, the very idea ot 
which makes us shudder; such is the fatal succession of events 


that awaits usin our career. Yet even amidst these gloomy scenes 


of affliction. moments of joy there are. and flashes of delight, 
which dart across the orbit of misery. as through the clouds of 


chilling winter, the sun sometimes darts his animating and con- 
solatory rays on afflicted and drooping Nature.” 

A mind of this singular contexture, cannot however be wholly 
wrong, or designedly vicions. His greatest intellectual fault, is 
an excessive and prying curiosity; but when we tell him this, he 
answers by an argument, which it puzzles us how either to 
repel or evade. “But how, says Zeno, can I violate the 
laws of nature, and throw off that divine fire of intellect, 
with which heaven has endued me? As well might I attempt to 
reverse the instincts of my body, and cure hunger without food, 
or quench thirst without drinking. Blame not me, but him who 


made me, for having the organs and faculties peculiar to my 
Species.” 
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The chief fault of young Zeno’s heart isa morbid sensibility; 
which renders him a slave to feeling, and a victim to neglect and 
ingratitude. His tenderness would succour and cherish the ru- 
dest of nature’s childrens but an injury, an ill-return, or a want 
of principle, rouses all his thoughts of misanthropick gloom; and 
plunges him in sorrow and despair; at once an angel in goodness, 
and a fiend in misery. 

Endowus is a personage of a very opposite nature. Favoured 
by the Gods with a quick and expansive mind, and possessing a 
cheerful heart, more prone to dilate with happiness, than brood 
over misery; he is at once happy, social, and distinguished. He 
places unlimited confidence in wan, and is sanguine and benevo- 
lent. Among the old philosophers, he would have ranked with 
Aristippus and Hpicurus: except that he has more reverence for 
the gods, and strictly complies with the popular ceremonies of 
religion, He is agreeab'e in conversation, profound in discus- 
sion, and eloquent in argument. He sometimes honours the 
Poriico with a visit: but seldom remains long enough to gratify 
the spectators; who enly begin to relish his society, when he 
darts away, and leaves them to the mortification of sudden dis- 
appointment, and the gloom of departed splendour. 

Philander is likewise an occasional visitant at the Portico; 
where he stays till he has inspired you with reverence and ad- 
miration, but departs without designing to return. He is a 
strange mixture of even wonderful qualities. Partly an Epicu- 
rean, and partly a Stoich, he commits the follies of one and em- 
braces the absurdities of the other; sometimes he apes Socrates, 
and then turns to Diogenes, whom he quits for Plato and Aris- 
fotle, Even with this incongruous assemblage of varying qual- 
ities, the discourse and demeanour of Philander are always pleas- 
inz: and he passes current for a man of wisdom, and learning, 
because he assumes a thousand agreeable shapes, without offend- 
ing the vanity, or exciting the prejudices of man, or woman. 

Bui we must desist from further loquacity. Many of our tribe 
are yet untold, and the dusk of eve drives us to silence—— 8. 
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FRUITS OF DESULTORY READING. 


‘“’Ginning in the middle; starting thence away 





To what may be digested in a play.” SHAKSPEARE, 


Comforts of Home. 


The Baron D? Uklanski, (who says he travelled, some years 
aro. through Poland, Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, and the Tyrol,) 
eives a hideous picture of the state of society in some of those 
countries. An .dmerican should never lay down to sleep, with- 
out first pouring forth a prayer of thanksgiving to God that his 
destiny has been cast in a country, remote alike from the ener- 
vating luxuries of refinement, and the disgusting deformities of 
barbarism. What must be the state of the peasantry, in a coun- 
try where the nobles live in community with hogs and geese? 
The residence of a Polish nobleman, says the Raron, is in gene- 
ral, a house of timber, with two rooms; one of them answering 
the double purpose of a kitchen and place for the servants, and 
the other of parlour, dining-room, and bed-chaimber, for the gen- 
tlemen. Dogs, cats, pigs, and geese live here peaceably toge- 
ther, with their master. When a stranzer visits this Gentleman, 
the first thing offered to him is a glass of brandy; before dinner 
another drain is given, to whet his appetite, and another after- 
wards to help digestion. ‘The furniture consists of a bed, with- 
out curtains, a rotlen settee, and two chairs; and, in deficiency 
of a sofa, the bed is drawn to the table, or the table to the bed, 
aid the guests seat themselves upon it. The luxury of a nap- 


kinis unknowns ove knife serves two masters; and greasy spoons, 


of lead, glue themselves to the lips. Instead of grates, their 
fire-places are provided with low hearths, on which the wood is 
pled up; and from che chimney is suspended, by a chain, a cop. 
per which contuins beiling water. When a dish is taken from 


bie table, a dirty clown, witha mop in his hand, operates as 
scullion; and cleans the plates in the sight of the strangers, by 
dipping his mon in the copper, and passing it over them—he then 
ranges them on toe hearth, half buried in ashes, the cuests 
Watting all the while. to see this operation performed. UU the 
ashes siould happen to stick fo the plates, the dirty fellow takes 
the corner of his woo.len coat, anu Lives them the necessa y polish. 
VOL. 1 31 
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Broth, vegetables, and roast meat, are all served up in deep tin 
tureens. For drink, during dinner, you are presented with a 
disgusting mixture of barley and water, called Beer, in a large 
pitcher which serves the whole company. Wine, not much bet- 
ter, comes for the desert; and to distribute this, there is but one 
glass without a foot, so that when the host drinks he hands it to 
his neighbour, and so on until it makes the round of the table. Af- 
ter which the glass is again turned down until some thirsty soul 
relieves it, from its uneasy posture. 

After dinner coffee is presented; which is generally a beverage 
composed of succory and beans. Tleaven forbid you should pass 
a night with them; all the vermin that prey on the human body 
have there assembled- Rats and mice dance on your head; even 
under the sheets you are not safe from them; and if you have the 
bad custom of sleeping with your mouth open, you may be cer- 
tain of finding half a dozen crickets in it, the next morning. 


Handsome Compliment. 

M. Bouret, who wasa rich farmer-general of France, invited 
a lady to sup with him, about the beginning of the season of 
green peas, when their price in market amounted to more than 
their weight in gold. The lady, who had been for some time in 
bad health, and living by order of her physicians on a milk diet, 
accepted the invitation, upon an express stipulation that there 
should be no green peas at supper; fearing that the sight of them 
might tempt her to transgress her rules of regimen, On going 
to the house, she found a Cow in the vestibute, feeding on a buch- 
et of green peas. 

True Happiness. 

This same M. Bouret, was once honoured by the King, with 
a visit, at his country house. The first thing which attracted the 
notice of his majesty, was a large Folio volume, which had for 


its title True Happiness. Wis majesty, we may presume, was 
anxious to see how so large a volume could be filled upon a subject 
which is generally reduced to a few simple rules; and opening 
the book, he found in manuscript on every page, “ The King is 
come to visit Bouret.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


MATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS. 
Solution to Question Ist in the January Number, by Mr, Wil- 
liam Forrest, one of the Principals, and Teacher of Mathe- 
maticks, &c. in the Manhattan School, New-York, of which 
A, and I, W. Picket, are Teachers of modern and ancient 
languages, Belles Lettres, &c. He. 
Put a = 51-9258 feet, a — the breadth of the room y the 
common difference of the progression, then a—y = the height 
2 


2 a 
and w+y= thelength, By 47 E11, #+(x+y) or Ro-+ Say 


+y. , the square of the height; also we obtain Sa “42 oy for the 
square of the longest line that can be drawn in the room. Now 


4 2 2 2 2 4 
by the question (se+2y )+( Qar- Qary + y ). a and as the 
painting of the walls, at 18 cents per square yard, or 2 cents 
per square foot, cost 14 dollars, it is evident that there are 700 
square feet in the room. From whence this equation results 


2 2 ; 
2e— avy —y= S50= b. Now assume w — ry and substitute 
this in the preceding equations, for « and its powers, and we 


oe so 22 2 2 
have the oe (Su y+ 2y )F(Qry+Wwyt+yt—G 
22 2 


a 4 2 
and 2v j pe b, or y’ (‘sv + 2) +(2v + 2v +1) ‘) 
=a, and y *x (Qv— v—1) = 4. By squaring the first of 
2 
these last equations, we have y- { 5v "4 Ww+5+4+2 (ov a be 


2 2 , 
+ fu + 4v 4 2)*) = a multiplying this by the preceding one, 


2 4 3 2 4 
comes 5 by + 2bv + 3b + 2b (6u + 6v + 7v + 4v + 2) 
i ma 2 ; 4 Se 
“a tU—a U-—a by transposition 2b- (Gv + 6v 4 7v 4 4vu 4 9) 
2 2 ll 2 2 . 2 
= Iavu—5 bv — We —av —a— Sb. Now put 2a — 5b — e¢, 
2 2 
2b — a —d,a—3b = e,and then squaring ; and transposing thei ir 
2 2 4 
results (c —— 24 b) X ¢ <= (2 2cd +4 Q4 b) xX v4 (d +. 2ce — 28b) 
‘ 2 2 
v— (de 4.16 b)+ uv +e—8h — o this equation solved by any of the 
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known methods, gives v = 3, hence vw = 15 and y= 5 and con- 
sequently the length of the room is 20, its breadth 15, and height 
10 feet as required. 


Another Solution to the same, by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor 

of Mathematicks and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore Coilege. 
1400 

Put a= 51:9258,b =—— . 9,0 + y = the length, vw —y = 


18 
2 


2 2 
the breadth, and ~ the height of i” room, then (2a 4. 2y + 2) 
2 
== the longest — and iy v +20)3 1 — the diagonal, then per 
2 2 
question (2. 4 ay. 4 z) 4 (20 a" 2y) 2 =a, and 4x = b, 


also from the nature of die al progression z = a — Sy by 
2 2 


.. = 

squaring the first equation, I rae xa = 2 st v Pe Qy) 
2 

from the second z = b hence a @ = — Qa (Qa + oy) 3 sub- 


oo 16x" 
stituting in this the v ‘om of * from the third equation results 


2 2 20x. — hb + b 
b—a=— 2a( —- —,/ } this squared and then clear- 
9 (2X 


16°” 


; 6 2 aa 3 
ed of fractions, §'c. I find 22754 a- — (256a 4 1192 b) x 446° 


Se dt aa 
22 
bx — b4 = o solved «=17} then y = 2} and consequently the 
a 3 
length of the room is 20 feet, breadth 15, and height 10 feet as 
required, 
Solution to Question the 2d, by Mr. Owen Reynolds. 


Because the curve described by the reflected ray isa parabola, 
and the angle of incidence being equal to the angle of reflection, 
the curve described by the ray on the floor, must also be a para- 
bola, and similar to the one described on the ceiling: also, be- 
cause the height of the top of the window, which admits the ray 
is equal to the height of the ceiling, the area of the parabola de- 
scribed on the floor, must be 2 of the area of the parabola de- 
scribed on the ceiling. But it is well known when the curve de- 
scri'ed by the sun’s ray, is a parabola, the latitude of the place 
must be equal to the complement of the sun’s declination: this 
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being premised. As Ss 4d ; 125+ 81833 2: 1 sq. yard : 154. 90998 

sq. yds. the area of the curve described on the ceiling. Now put 
10 154-90998 

a= — yds. b = ——— == 38 .72749, a =< the sine of the de- 
5 4 


21 22 
clination, then (1 —.r)* —the sine of the latitude,and 27 (1—.2)* 


« the sine of the sun’s meridian altitude, and 1 — 2a — its co- 


vr 
sine. By spherics it willbe as (lL—a) : a ::1 (rad) : ——-= the 


(imag 


‘1— Qr)4 
; \ 
sine of the sun’s altitude when due east, and 1 REE its 


2 

xia: (1 — Qxr)s 

cosine; then by plane trigonometry as 4 

(l—a 2) H (1—2a*) 
2 
(1 — 9); 
a = the semiordinate of the parabola described on 
x 





2 
the floor; again as 2a (l—aw)4}: ais) — 


Scissa. 
2 4 2 
1 — 22°) a— 2x 
Therefore 2a ; . ¥ a this equation ordered 
x 2x (1—.«2*) 4 
and properly solved gives. == +36108 the natural sine of 21°. 16 





_ the sun’s declination answering to July the 17th, hence the latis 


tude is 68°. 50° as required. 
——— 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Question 1st, by Mr. William Forrest, Professor of mathematicks, 
Manhattan School New York. 


It is requested to find three whole numbers in arithmetical 
progression whose sum shall be a square number, and each of the 
numbers increased by unity, must also make squares; witha 
general method of investigation? 
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Question 2d. by Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor of mathematicks 
and natural philosophy, Baltimore College. 
The nature, rectification, and quadrature, of that curve is re- 
quired, in which, the rectangle under the tangent and subtangent, 
is equal to the cube of the semiordinate? 


Question Sd. by Robert Adrain Esq. Professor of mathematicks 
&c. Columbia College New Fork. 

Is it pocsible, that a cylinder of uniform density can have such 
dimensions, that if it begin to revolve, in free space, about any 
straight line whatever passing through its centre of gravity, it 
will continue to revolve permanently about the same straight line 
with an uniform angular velocity? 

{In consequence of an errour which occurred in stating the 4th Question 
in our January No. and which might materially aficct the solution, we here 
repeat it as it ought to Le.) 


Question 4th. by the same 


In the seventh rule for finding fluents, given in the 63d page of 

Emerson's fluxions, Sd. edition, the author takes for an example 
ax + yx xy 

the equation — = x+y— —; and finds by first 





p x 

taking the flexion of the equation, that the relation of the fluents 
is, (w)4 = (a-+y)4; now it is required to investigate the general 
relation of the fluents involving an arbitrary constant quantity; and 
besides, the particular solution of which this proposed equation 
is susceptible, and which is not comprehended in the general 
fluent, involving the arbitrary constant quantity? 


[We have received Solutions to Question Ist and 2d. of our January Ne 
from Captain Claudius Crozet, Professor of Engineering in the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, at West Point; which display great ingenuity. Weare 
sorry that they came too late for insertion in the present No. They shall be 
given to the publick in our next. ‘The explanation which he requires, on 
one of the questions, will be found in Mr. Reynolds’ solution of the same, 
page 244.] 


—= 
Latitude of West Point. 
The following is the result of sixty-nine observations made at 
West Point on ten different stars. to determine the latitude of 
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the Military academy. ‘The observations were made with a 


small Zenith Sector of about eighteen inches radius, which the 
observer constructed and executed about twenty-five years ago, 
and since used on many important occasions. 

The first column below contains the names of the stars made 
use of; the second, the latitude deduced from the observations 
made on the star opposite to it; the third, the number of obser 
vations made on that particular star: and the fourth, the differ 
ence between the extremes of those observations. 


Names of the Latitude Number of ob- Difference between 
Stare. North. servations. the extremes. 

B Bootes. 41° 23’ 28” 6 il’ 

» Rootes. 41 25 34 7 6 
Cor. Bor. 41 25 34 4 $8 
Hercules. 41 235 $1 y 6 

c Hercules. 41 23 29 5 8 

Capella. 41 23 39 8 7 

a Lyre. 41 235 88 1l il 

yCygni, 41 28 SI 6 9 

y Cygni. 41 23 $s 6 4 

« Cygni. 41 23 30 6 8 





Mean Jat. N. 41° 23’ 5327.2 





The Sector was placed half a second south of the Academy: 
the latitude of the Academy may, therefore, be stated at 41° 23’ 
$2”.7 N. and probably true within one hundred feet. 

Note.—It will be seen by looking over the column of latitudes, 
that the latitude deduced from the observations made on Capella, 
exceeds the mean latitude by 6.8, which is probably owing to 
its proper motion,* which is settled by European astronomers at 
0.5, but by many observations which I made on this star in the 
years 1786, 1787, and 1795, it appears to be 0”.75 pr. ann. this 
allowance being made, and applied to the ann. var. in declina- 
tion will produce a near agreement with the other stars. It is, 
however, a matter of little importance on this occasion; for if 
it was stricken out of the above list, it would not change the 
mean latitude cighty feet. A. ELLICOTT. 





* Les mouvemens généraux que nous venons d’expliquer af- 
fectent toutes les étoiles; mais il y en a quelques unes qui forment 
exception a ces regles, et qui ont eu un mouvement physique dont 
on ignore la cause. et qd’on tache de determiner par observation. 

Astronomie par Lalan’:. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


To the Members of the Medical Profession in Baltimore, 


It is not surprising ina city like our own, the growth of which 
has been rapid beyond example; which has risen, within the mem- 
ory of man, from an insignificant village, to a great city, con- 
taining upwards of 60,000 inhabitant+; abounding in weaith, and 
all the arts of civilized life, that our literary and scientifick in- 
stitutions have not kept pace with the gigantick strides of mer- 
cantile enterpiise. ‘There is one deficiency, however, which is 
a crying aud practical evil in which the publick generally, and 
the Medical profession particularly, are deeply interested; I al- 
jude to the want of a Library where every Physician can find the 
new professional books as they issue from the press. In a pro- 
fession which, like Medicine, is in a state of pregressive im- 
provement, and where a knowledge of every improvement is so 
intimately connected with the life, and comfort of every member 
of society it is evidently necessary that every professional man 
should be able to resort to some source where he can be supplied 
with all the professional publications of the day. 

The Library of the Medica! College is small, yet select, and is 
provided with most of the standard works in the profession. 
These are for the most part, however, either books which 
every gentleman, who has gone through a regular course of study, 
has, or ouglit to have read, are books of or reference which few 
persons read regularly through. But this Library is not easily ap- 
proached, except by persons connected with the College. 

There is an Alcove in the City Library appropriated to books on 
medicine. It is, however, notorious to every person who has 
made inquiries on the subject, that this falls far short of the ob- 
ject which is expressed above. Even the monthly journals which 
are intended to inform the profession, at the shortest possible in- 
tervals, of all improvements, cannot be taken from the Library 
until there are numbers sufficient to form a volume. So that 
from the delays in obtaining them, the tardiness of the binder, 
&e. it is scarcely possible to obtain an European journal until a 
year after its publication. In a word, it must be evident to 


every person who has paid any attention to the subject, that the 
medical department of the City Library is only sufficient to an- 
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swer the purpose of a general reader, but is altogether inade- 
quate to supply the wants of the profession. 

In this situation it is with deference proposed, that a society 
should be formed, to be composed of regular Practitioners in 
theCity. That there should be an assessment of $10 per an- 
num on each member; and that the sum thus collected should be 
expended in obtaining the most respectable American and Euro- 
pean Publications—(periodical and others) as they issue from the 
the Press .If 50 members could thus be obtained, $500 might be 
annually expended in this object, which, though small, yet judi- 
ciously disposed of, would do much towards supplying the ne- 
cessities of the profession. Every one knows how little $10 per 
ann. will do towards increasing the Library of a Physician who 
feels any ardour in his profession. 

It may be objected that the expenses of a room, Librarian, &e: 
would nearly require the above sum. In reply to this objection, 
it may be stated that the writer of this article is authorised to 
say, that there are several Gentlemen who are ready to give their 
room, and services, without any compensation, for the promotion 
of this object. 





We have seen the frst and second Nos. of a new Periodical work, just 
published in Baltimore, entitled “Pasquin of Mobton; or the Baltimore Sa- 
tirist. Conducted by Himself. <A collection of Essays, Encomiastick, Vi- 
tuperative, Critical and Didactick, in Prose and Verse.” Though the au- 
thor has issued “Proposals” and subjoined “Conditions”for the publication 
of his work; yet he declares that this is only “for fashion’s sake;” and that 
“10 Subscribers have been asked for, or will be solicited; nor if offered will 
they be received.” Whoever the author may be, he is evidently a man of 
genius, with no small share of wit; which is, however, so happily blended 
with good humour, that even those to whom the lash of his satire is applied, 
must receive it in good part. The work is in a Duodecimo form, each No. 
containing 36 pages. 


—_—— 


Frecpixe Lucas, Jun. has just published “The American Domestick Me- 
dicine; or, Medical Admonisher: containing some account of Anatomy, the 
Senses, Diseases, Casualties; a Dispersatory, and Glossary. In which, the 
observations and remedies, are adapted to the diseases, &c. of the United 
States. Designed for the use of families By Horatio Gates Jameson, M. D 
honorary member of the Baltimore Medical Society, and late a surgeon in 
the General Hospital for the army at Baltimore.” Octavo, p. p. 675. We 
have been always of opinion, that professional works addressed to the com, 


munity at large, so far from being useful, were extensively injurious, It is 
VOL. It. 32 
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utterly impossible to make “every man his own physician;” and however il- 


liberal the remark may appear, yet we will venture to say, that the celebra- 
ted Dr. Buchan has done more harm, by his Domestick Medicine, than all 
the quacks that ever rode ina coach. But, notwithstanding all that may be 
said upon the subject, it is not probable that the publick will ever be persua- 
ded to think themselves too ignorant, to become practitioners of physick. 
They will have such books in their hands; and all that can be done, will beto 
direct them to those which can do the least injury. Considering Dr. Jameson’s 
book, therefore, only in this comparative point of view, we do not hesitate 
to give it the preference to any that we have seen. It contains a large mass 
of useful information, with the most plain and simple directions, in all the 
common diseases and accidents that occur ina family; and in cases where it 
may be inconvenient or impossible to have recourse to the advice of a prac- 
titioner, the prescriptions of Dr. Jameson, in general, may be recommended 
as both safe and efficacious. 


—_—— 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico. 
ODE ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF A FRIEND. 


Thou harp of my bosom, in youth thou wert tighten’d 
With the sinews of pride, and the fibres of feeling: 

And when with the sunshine of song thou wert brighten’d, 
Thou didst shake thy fierce strings till they vaulted and lighten’d, 
Like Passion’s own wires in their vehement pealing.— 

Thou hast sung to the night-breeze, too often and loudly: 
Thou hast scatter’d thy wild notes about thee too proudly: 
Hast shouted too often, my beam-threaded lyre! 
Too oft hast thou ach’d, while thy young nerves were wrung 
By that shadowy hand that forever hath clung, 
Like the pressure of Death, to thy bosom of fire. 
Thou didst bound in thy pride; for above thee were hung 
Ulusion’s bright wreaths—and around thee was flung 
A vapour as light, and as fanciful too, 
As the breath of the young budding rose: 
Like the texture of dreams—’twas a changeable hue. 
Like the spell that is wrought by the babes of the dew, 
As thy morning awoke, all the richer it grew, 
And the deeper became thy repose. 








: 
Hath 
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The enchantment is gone—but thy heart-strings are bare— 
And live to be chill’d by the touch of Despair: 
The garlands that came in thy dream 
Flew from tiee forever, when thou didst awake, 
Like the heaven that flies from the breast of the lake, 
The rain-bows that fade—or the rich spots that flake 


At sunset, the young mountain-stream,— 


Now wake my harp—a steadier singing— 
*Tis Friendship calls thee—be serene, 
And cheer her with thy calmest ringing; 
Let not a warmer flash be seen 
Than dies along the dewy green, 
When fairies chace the wand’ring ray 
That ruffled streamlets send astray. 
Let every sound thou breathest now 
Fall lightly as the feathery snow. 
Thy burstings and weepings must all die aways 
*Tis Friendship now bids thee her still tribute pay— 
Thou’rt tuned to one with soul and mind— 
To her, whose heart and soul have wept, 
When she has heard a proud harp swept 
Where Poesy and Genius slept: 
Whose heart hath sprung upon the wind, 
Whene’er she heard the bugle tone 
That from the mountain’s top is blown, 
When musick pours her song alone: 


Whene’er she heard that mightier harp than mine, 
Attun’d to mightier themes by mightier powers, 
Whose song shall live upon the heart, when thine 


Hath perished like the song of nightingales to flowers. 


For she has seen thy star-light pal’d 
And quench’d in his full gushing rays; 
Hath watch’d thee, while thy glimmering fail’d 
Before her lov’d one’s mounting blaze. 

No, no, my harp, thou’rt vainly shaken, 

Hush all thy pulses—still thy pride— 

Thow’lt be unheard—Wouldst thou awaken 
Thine echoes where the thunders ride? 
Thy shouting, where the trumpet’s blast, 
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Is ’mid the whirlwind’s chorus cast? 

Oh no, thou never canst abide 

To whistle to the tempest tide: 

To chant where ocean’s spirits rave 

To sing thee to the stormy wave. 
And yet, perchance, thy low, wild numbers 
May be remember’d, treasured, when 
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; j Their author in his dark home slumbers— 
d a Perchance, thou’|t be remember’d then— 
H j Bia Be ye prophetick, then, my prayers! 

: f : May that fresh wreath her husband wears, 
; i Jal Grow greener, while Columbia weaves, 
+; 4 Amidst it, all her richest leaves; 

7 if Oh may the beamy hours of gladness 

f a ‘Ny Fling peaceful sunshine o’er their path, 
‘tf i And brighten all the clouds that Sadness 
¥ a | i Hath flung around them in her wrath— 
oe) ij O may they find their blooming treasures, 
i | 4 Still radiant, as those cherub pleasures 
ace Hh That haunt the poet’s dreams, when Night 
oe Leads infant loves before his sight— 









Those babes of theirs, O may they never 
Be chill’d by that worst frost, that ever 
Enchains the heart of youth—the sno ws 
That cold Neglect o’er Genius throws— 
That stifling pall! it oft hath froze 

















The heart-stream, that from Feeling flows. A. 
a 
SONG. 


I’ve loved to hear the war-horns cry, 
And panted at the drums deep roll, 
And held my breath, when flaming high, 

I saw our starry banners fly, 

As challenging the haughty sky. 
They talk’d of battle to my soul; 

for | was so advent’rous then 

I burn’d to be the slave of men, 
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I’ve look’d upon the morning light, 
Flushing its standard far and free, 

And seen it struggle with the night, 

And loved it for it told of fight, 

And every flash that triumph’d bright, 
Seem’d glance of glorious Liberty. 

For I was fanciful and wild 

As youthful Freedoms freest child. 





I’ve sail’d upon the dark blue deep, 
I’ve shouted to the eaglet soaring, 
And hung me from a rocking steep, 
When all but spirits were asleep; 
And oh! my very soul would leap 
To hear its gallant waters roaring. 
For every sound that told of life, 
To me, was but the breath of strife. 


But | am strangely alter’d now, 

I love no more the bugles voice— 
The rushing wave—the plunging prow— 
The mountains tempest clouded brow— 
The daring—the exulting flow 

Of all that made me once rejoice. 
I’ve learn’d to talk of tears and sighs— 


And locks of gold—and dying eyes. N. 
> oe 
SONG. 


Tune—< Go where glory waits thee.” 
Fly where rapture calls thee, 

But when doubt appals thee 

Oh, then remember me— 

When thy cheek is glowing, 

Or thy tears are flowing, 

Oh, still remember me! 

Where those drops are twinkling, 

Autumns eyes are sprinkling, 
On her red leaves tinkling, 

_ Ob, there remember me— 
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Where bright streams are leaping, 
Or dark rills are creeping, 
Oh, ll remember thee! 
Let my steps be roving, 
My heart shall still be loving, 
For I’ll remember thee— 
When thy harp is sleeping, 
Or, its chords thou’rt sweeping, 
Oh, still remember me! 
As I sat beside thee, 
And told what would betide thee, 
Did such feeling guide thee, 
Oh, thus remember me— 
Oft my heart has bounded, 
To hear that welcome sounded, 
“TI yet remember thee!” 
Still it shall be springing, 
Whenever its vision’d ringing, 
Bids me remember thee— 
When Morn’s tints are flushing, 
Or Noon’s tide is gushing, 
Or Eve’s cheek is blushing, 
Oh, I'll remember thee! 
When thy lids are glistening, 
Think my heart is listening, 
And still remember me! 








— 


Character of General Charles Lee. 


The following has been presented to us by a friend, as the production of 
General Burgoyne. Our readers will not only value it as a precious relick; 
but as an admirably drawn, and faithful portrait. 


Warrior farewell! Eccentrically brave, 
Above all things, yet to gold a slave, 

In words a very Wit, in deeds less wise; 
Ever restless, yet could never rise. 

Of all men jealous, yet afraid of none, 
In crowds forever, ever still alone. 


At once the pride and bubble of a throng; 
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Pursuing right, but yet forever wrong. 

By nature formed to act a monarch’s part, 

At best a sad republican at heart. 

But to add up the aggregated sum, 

Above all monarchs, and beneath all scum. 
Unsettled virtues, with great vices mixed, 

Like the wide welkin where few stars are fixed. 
Rest,—restless chief, thy sword has taken rust, 
Peace to thy manes, honour to thy dust! 


——— 


To A. M. Cc. 


Imposed by such a lip as thine, 
How light, how welcome, is the task 
To wish thee joy-——to weave the line 
That thou, mischievous Girl! didst ask. 
| But ah, it is a dangerous strain! 
; For while we dream we play with roses, 
There ’s hid beneath, a fairy chain, 
That binds the heart, their bloom encloses. 
In ev’ry close-lipped bud’s concealed 
A tiny link—that glistening bright, 
Tho’ oft by Chance, it is reveal’d, 
Is taken for a dew-drop’s light— 
| We’re off our guard, and trifle, till 
0. | The wily god, a chaplet weaves; 
And sprinkles, to deceive us still, 
The dust of diamonds o’er its leaves,— 
And flings it lightly o’er our brow; 
— Straight every link is strong with powers, 
relick; That leave us but to wonder how 
| We could lose freedom such as ours.— 
Then let me only wish thee joy— 
Be many an hour of transport thine! 
May norude breath, that flame destroy, 
That burns on Friendship’s hallowed shrine, 
Where Feeling shall forever turn, 
‘Fo pour its heart, in sighs and tears; 
And fervour, fancy, still shall burn, 
Throughout the march of endless years! 
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TO ROMANCE. 


I’ve seen thee o’er yon mountain tripping, 
And on approaching twilight gazing— 

Till o’er thy breast the dew was dripping, 
And glow-worms on thy robe were blazing: 
‘Till such resistless splendours warm’d thee, 
I wonder’d what bright vision form’d thee. 
Ive seen thee flash thy spirit round 

The dullest hour—thy charms Ive found 
Assail my Harp’s grief-palsied lay, 

And cheer it into life and day: 

And at the hour when vision’s Queen 
Threw far and wide her wavering ray, 
Ive seen thee, thou bewitching dream, 
Around my mourning Harp-strings play 
Like Feeling’s last and loveliest beam, 
When Rapture’s sunset fades away, 

And Genius feels its fires decay. 


—_—— 
Epigram. 


A Doctor well skill’d in the Medical art, 

*Mongst others for Europe, resolv’d to depart, 
And leave his domestick concerns. 

But what will become of the Patients the while? 

“Oh fear not” a neighbour replied, with a smile, 

“They will live,——’ till the Doctor returns!” 


0. 





